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Only SUNAIRE has 
the S-shaped slat 


You can recognize SUNAIRE—the Aris- 
trocrat of Blinds—by its exclusive S-shaped 
slat, which gives it so many advantages 
over other types of Venetian Blind. 

SUNAIRE brings new dignity and charm 
to your rooms—as well as being a practical 
means of really controlling the ingress of 


sunlight. 


@® SUNAIRE 


ALL METAL VENETIAN’ BLINDS 


Obtainable from leading Stores and Blind 


manufacturers. In case of difficulty write to : 


HOME FITTINGS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 
Hill Top - - ° « “ 


West Bromwich 





It depends what 
you mean by 
‘Banking’ 
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PK OF COURSE 


we safeguard money 

and cash cheques. But we 
go further. We maintain specialist de- 
partments whose functions, although 
not ‘banking’ in the usual sense, can 
nevertheless be used to very good 
purpose. These departments will, for 
example, act as your Executor, help 
with your Income Tax problems, obtain 
your currency when you travel abroad. 
They will do many more things besides. 


But the moral of this multiplicity of 


functions is simply this: if you have 
any problem of finance or business the 
chances are that we can help you deal 
with it. And that is what we mean by 
‘banking’. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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Foreword 


HOUGH THE EDITORS of a new magazine 

are bound to lead a somewhat 

anxious life, so long as the price of 
paper and of every other material on which 
they depend continues steadily rising, it is 
in a mood of temperate yet unshaken 
optimism that we begin our second year 
and introduce our thirteenth issue. Many 
of our hopes have been fulfilled: certain 
gloomy predictions have been demonstrated 
entirely false. Critics had assured us, for 
instance, that an historical magazine which 
attempted to combine scholarship, good 
writing and a general appeal must bedoomed 
to almost immediate failure ; or, if it by 
chance survived, would be appreciated 
only within a very narrow circle. As it 
turns out, we now have subscribers in every 
continent and a surprising array of widely- 
scattered foreign cities: we are read in 
Reykjavik and Teheran, in Athens, Hong 
Kong and Rangoon, in Mexico, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, British Guiana and the British West 
Indies. Evidently the original conception 
was sound : and it remains to keep the idea 
alive by constantly applying it to new 
themes without ceasing to investigate 
subjects on which we have already touched. 


In the January issue of History Today we 
publish the concluding instalment of the 
late Lord Rosebery’s brilliant personal 
account of Mr. Gladstone’s Last Cabinet ; 
and in future numbers we hope to have an 
opportunity of printing further documents 
of the same kind; the family archives 
of famous statesmen are by no means 
exhausted, and often not yet catalogued. 
Among general readers we notice a steady 
demand for articles that deal with pre- 
history, classical and medieval history and 
lesser-known historical personages. During 
1952 we shall print essays by Dr. Seltman 
on Minoan civilization and the character 
of the Athenian tyrant Peisistratus: on 
Byzantium and its place in the medieval 
world : on the American Revolution and 
the French Encyclopedists: and on 
Tacitus, Treitschke and Michelet in the 
series of “‘ Historians Reconsidered”. Our 
own country, of course, will not beneglected. 
Professor Brogan will describe London 
1900-1950: Lord Chatham, Spencer 
Perceval and Stanley Baldwin will take 
their place in our gallery of portraits of 
** British Prime Ministers”’. 
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(ARS: John Dalton, 

an English Quaker, was the first to pro- 
pound the theory that the atom was the 
smallest particle of matter imaginable—a 
theory that was not assailed until more than 


a century later. Even in Dalton’s day, the 


idea that matter was composed of small 





indivisible particles was not new. A 
similar theory had been put forward by the 
Greek philosopher Democritus two thousand 
years earlier. Sir Isaac Newton had restated it as the “ corpuscular theory” a hundred years before 
Dalton. Where Dalton excelled them was in formulating these theories in a way that explained 
known chemical processes, and enabled deductions to be made which could be submitted to the test 
of practical experiment. In short, he translated them from philosophical abstractions into a method 
for accurately forecasting and controlling chemical reactions and manufacturing processes. 

Dalton, the son of a weaver, was born in 1766. He went to work at the age of 12, but studied in 
his spare time to such effect that in 1793 the Manchester Academy appointed him tutor in mathematics 
and natural science. Six years later he set himself up as a private teacher, devoting his leisure to 
research and the fashioning of his Atomic Theory, which was first published in 1808 in his book 
‘A New System of Chemical Philosophy”. Dalton’s theory, unaltered (ict Miny 
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Dalton’s work was the basis of the knowledge which enabled British scientists iar 


in its essentials, is still used to explain the laws of chemical combination. 
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to contribute so much to the startling developments of atomic disintegration. “lll 
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A Riot in Ephesus 














By CHARLES SELTMAN 


Model of the Great Temple of Diana at Ephesus 
Built by Arthur E. Henderson from material on the site and in the British Museum 


economic union of nations which Greeks 

called “‘ the Economy ”’, was a pleasant 
place for free men to live in between A.D. 41 
and 54, when the ruler of the Roman Empire 
was Tiberius Claudius Drusus Caesar 
Augustus. Gifted, eccentric and a passionate 
antiquarian, Claudius gave to the study of 
Etruscan lore and ancient Roman religion as 
much time as the cares of State permitted. His 
Roman legal mind found in observation of the 


Te CIVILIZED WORLD, that comfortable 


flights of birds and study of entrails, with their 
well-coded and predestinate interpretations, a 
soothing sense of rule and order. Obedience 
to established law and the ancient wisdom of 
augury comforted him ; and he would have 
been glad to win back Rome and Italy to the 
old order of his ancestors. What of the Greeks 


who were his subjects? He could not alto- 
gether approve their volatile nature, which 
with an insatiable curiosity combined a 
dangerous avidity for knowledge; and he 
might have shared the opinion of a contempor- 
ary of his, named Luke, who said of the 
Athenians, that “ they had no leisure for any- 
thing but talking about or listening to the last 
new idea”. The Greeks, however, had the 
greatest of al. virtues—a frank, generous and 
fervent tolerance of any religious belief or 
practice whatsoever. 

That Claudius was himself a tolerant ruler 
was shown, first by his prompt reversal of the 
anti-Jewish policy of his predecessor Caius 
(Caligula), second by the placing of his boy- 
hood’s friend Herod Agrippa on the throne 
of Judaea, and third by his clemency to the 








By courtesy of the Kunsthistorischs Museum, Vienna 


Weary Amazon. Marble fragment of the 
fourth century B.C. from Athens 


Jews of the Dispersion in Alexandria and in 
other Greek cities. In Rome, however, the 
situation was rather different, especially be- 
tween the years A.D. 47 and 52 when he was 
engaged in an earnest campaign for the restora- 
tion of the old Roman religion and for the 
suppression of foreign cults. Accordingly, in 
the year 49, it was suddenly decreed—our 
authority is Luke in the Acts of the Apostles— 
that all Jews should leave Rome. But their 
great numbers would have made this imprac- 
ticable, and it is generally held that the orthodox 
Jews were constrained by certain fresh rules, 
but that one section of them—rather, a sect— 
was deported ; for the historian Suetonius 
stated that Claudius “expelled from Rome 
those Jews who made constant disturbances at 


the instigation of Chrestus ”. Here the implica- 
tion seems to be that the Roman police were 
aware of brawling between two groups of 
Jewish residents, and that the smaller body 
declared they were impelled to their actions by 
a certain Christus. 

Two Christian refugees from Rome—Prisca, 
alias Priscilla, and her husband Aquila—had 
settled in Corinth by the year A.D. 50, Gallio 
being Proconsul of the Province of Achaia, at 
the time when Paul of Tarsus arrived in the 
same city and became for a while their lodger. 
All three travelled by sea to Ephesus in 51, 
where Paul spent a short time before finding 
a boat to take him to Syria, for a visit to 
Antioch. By A.D. 52 he was back in Ephesus, 
which became his headquarters for three 
adventurous years. Because the nineteenth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles gives only 
the briefest notice of this period, it is well 
worth filling in the historical details from our 
wide classical and archeological knowledge of 
what was then the greatest city of Asia Minor ; 
for the chief cult, the festivals and the social 
structure of Ephesus, must have had a marked 
effect upon the apostle’s thoughts and 
pronouncements. 

The citizens of Ephesus appear to have had 
a single-minded devotion to the goddess 
Artemis. With an ease frequently characteristic 
of religious persons, they accepted two hope- 
lessly conflicting concepts of the one and 
undivided godhead. In their thoughts, she 
was a young and lovely huntress roaming the 
woods and mountains, delighting, like her 
brother Apollo, in music and the dance, free 
and unattached, “chaste Dian”, owing no 
obedience to any male. Yet the image in her 
huge temple presented a totally different 
concept ; for it was a rigid, archaic figure 
heavily laden with tasteless metallic adornment 
that betokened great wealth. A glance at the 
history of the city and its goddess may help to 
explain the anomaly. 

Tradition said that somewhere about 900 
B.c. certain Ionians from Greece, escaping 
from invading Dorjans, founded, under the 
leadership of an Athenian prince, the Greek 
city of Ephesus. There had been a Carian 
township and a temple before it was annexed ; 
and many of the Ionians took Carian wives and, 
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with them, certain customs that entailed con- 
siderable freedom for women. The same 
applied in other famous Ionian cities, like 
Miletus and Clazomenae ; and this accounts 
for the swift urbanisation of the divinity whom 
the Greek colonists of Ephesus brought with 
them. The worship of Artemis at Ephesus 
centred in the huge, impressive and fabulously 
wealthy temple which later became known as 
one of the Seven Wonders of the World. We 
note several stages in the development both of 
the temple and of the principal image within 
it. At some distant date—possibly as far back 
as 2000 B.c.—the inhabitants possessed a small 
sacred stone believed to have fallen from Zeus 
or from heaven, and known as a Diopetes in 
Greek. This Diopet was probably no meteorite, 
but some neolithic implement—an axe or, 
more likely, a pounder—and was held in the 
greatest veneration. Later, when Christian 
moralists began to reproach Pagans for revering 
images made by the hands of man, the 
Ephesians at least could reply, “ that which we 
most revere was not made with hands but fell 
to earth from God Himself”. For that small 
sacred Diopet endured till thé end of Paganism, 
when it was hidden away ; and it may still be 
in existence at the present moment. 

The second stage is not yet historical and 
involves a story about Amazons. Now Amazons, 
as is well known, had a tremendous attraction 
for the Greeks, to whom the idea of a tribe of 
man-ruling, battle-fit huntresses was a matter 
of perpetual interest which provided a theme 
popular in Greek art for many centuries. 
Until recently critics have inclined to the view 
that all Amazon legends were mere expansions 
of travellers’ tales about barbarous nomads 
living on the remote outer fringes of the ancient 
civilized world. But we, who not long since 
have heard much about the actual battalions 
of women soldiers on the eastern front and in 
China, are bound to be less sceptical ; and it is 
probable that, among Phrygians and Carians, 
such people did exist. It was alleged in any 
case that Amazons founded the first shrine 
at Ephesus, possibly before the Greeks arrived 
there, and had a very primitive image of a 
goddess, later identified with Artemis. It is 
likely that this idol was made of a palm-trunk, 
for that tree continued to be associated with 
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Artemis huntress on a red-figured vase, 
late fifth century B.C. 


the real Artemis whom the Greeks brought 
over with them. Theophrastus, founder of 
scientific botany, described palm-wood as 
both tough and easy to carve, and therefore 
popular for making images. Around this 
image the Amazons had performed a ritual 
dance, which was kept up in later centuries ; 
for the poet Callimachus, who about 300 B.C. 
wrote a charming Hymn to Artemis, described 
the dance ; and he ended with the warning 
“let not anyone shun thé yearly dance”. 
Earlier in the fifth century B.c., the Ephesians 
had invited four of the mest famous bronze 
workers of the day—Polykleitos, Pheidias, 
Phradmon and Kresilas—to make for the 
famous sanctuary statues of Amazons. Of these 
several marble copies still survive, as well as 








a fine relief of a young Amazon excavated at 
Ephesus. The original bronzes showed them 
as youthful huntresses with short chitons, 
leaving one or both breasts bare and the limbs 
free like the Ephesian girls of the ritual dance. 
Some marble copyists turned them _ into 
** wounded ” Amazons, a tasteless innovation, 
for they really were shown as tired after some 
kind of strenuous exercise. The third stage of 
development came with the building of the 
archaic temple, to the endowment of which 
Croesus, who reigned from 564 to 546 B.C., 
made a contribution. Fragments, inscribed 
with his name, of the columns which he gave 
to the temple are preserved in the British 
Museum ; and the “ Croesus-temple”’ was 
famous in its day as the biggest of all Greek 
fanes. 

At this time, a new and delightful statue of 
the goddess was carved in hard wood by a 
celebrated sculptor of the day named Endoios. 
It resembled other standing figures of girls, 
made in the sixth century, long-haired, upright, 
feet together, elbows to sides, forearms held 
out, the garment clinging, and having life-like 
eyes inlaid in enamel. But this quiet simplicity 
was not maintained for long. Various inland 
cities and towns of Asia Minor had cults of 
goddesses with other names, primitive and 
untouched by Ionian elegance, and their 
images were sometimes crude blocks, heavily 
veiled and hung with many and gaudy orna- 
ments. Unfortunately, the hierarchy of Artemis 
Ephesia permitted themselves to lapse into a 
similar vulgarity ; and by the time Paul made 
Ephesus his headquarters every inch of the 
image was bedizened with metal—probably 
gold—save for the wooden hands, feet and 
head ; and the goddess grew year by year 
blacker in the face from the constant use 
of rich olive-oil rubbed into the antique wood. 
In our own day, art-lovers have observed with 
regret, in both eastern and western churches, 
brilliant old “icons” and delicate medieval 
carved statues of the Virgin Mary and of Saints 
rendered aesthetically repellent by gold and 
silver plating sometimes incrusted with stones. 
In similar fashion, a fine simple figure by 
Endoios was turned into a monster of vulgarity 
for the profit of a priesthood already fabulously 
rich. The taste for vulgarity grows with 


feeding until it becomes an appetite ravenous 
for tawdry glitter ; and a hierarchy may easily 
take the line that the more one piles on to 
a venerated image, the more will godhead 
be gratified. Kings and merchant princes gave, 
and the temple staff accepted, an _ ever- 
increasing panoply of gold and silver clothing 
for the goddess, till she could never hope to 
wear her complete wardrobe at any one time. 
Mistresses of the Robes were appointed from 
among the wealthy and established Ephesian 
families, to dress and re-dress the image, the 
various ancient copies of which provide 
evidence that its metallic paraphernalia were 
frequently changed. 

Two features of this image were particularly 
strange. Coin-pictures and copies of the 
statue depict Artemis with what, at first sight, 
seemed to be many udder-like breasts, hanging 
sometimes well below the waist. But these 
were no part of the old black wooden statue ; 
they were put on, apron-like, above the clothing 
and there were many sets of them, with pro- 
tuberances varying in number from eleven up 
to forty-four. Since they were either gilt or, 
more probabiy, golden, they had the colour 
of ripening dates, and each set represented a 
date-cluster with large, but not unnaturally 
large, fruit. In Ephesus, the date-palm was 
definitely sacred to the goddess. Two Christian 
authors, of the third and fourth centuries 
of our era, each of them once referred to the 
dates as udders and labelled the figure many- 
breasted—a piece of folly that has died hard. 
The other strange appurtenance of the image 
was a small temple-like shrine, open on three 
sides and worn instead of a hat on top of the 
head. It seems probable that this contained the 
Diopet, the small sacred stone which was 
believed to have fallen from Zeus and repre- 
sented mystically the infant Artemis herself. 
It was thus kept in close contact with the image, 
who carried it, as girls in the south carry loads 
to-day, upon their heads ; and it was both the 
most ancient and the most holy object in all the 
Sanctuary. This was not a “ godhead like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone graven by art and man’s 
device ”, but a heavenly super-natural creation, 
as all men of every faith must allow. 

Pictures on coins of Claudius show us the 
extraordinary figure as it then existed ; and 
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later coins, as well as marble copies, are 
evidence that it long retained this similar, and 
yet variable, appearance—shrine and basket 
on the head, nimbus-veil decorated with 
animals, earrings, heavy necklaces, long sleeves 
with lions on them, pectoral, the legs encased 
in a sheath ornamented with empanciled 
animals, and over all an apron of clustered 
dates, large as the royal dates of Babylon that 
measured each six fingers across ; from the 
hands woollen fillets hung down, while on 
either side of the goddess a friendly stag gazed 
upward. Within the confines of her temple 
and the wide precinct round it, Artemis gave 
sanctuary. Thieves, outlaws and runaway 
slaves could not be touched within the holy 
area. There was much in this greatly to trouble 
Paul during his three years spent in Ephesus. 
In times past, he knew, “ Jerusalem the Holy ” 
had also enjoyed that precious right of giving 
asylum ; but the LORD the Invisible had given 
it—not a gold-encumbered creature that was as 
Ashtoreth, an abomination of the Gentiles. 
Other disturbing factors existed in the great 
Ionian city—wealth, banking and _ business 
prosperity. The great temple of Artemis 
Ephesia was the richest and most trusted safe- 
deposit bank in the whole Greek world, 
honoured by Croesus and by Persian kings and 
satraps, as well as by powerful City States. 
Alexander the Great contributed to the recon- 
struction of the temple after a fire. All the 
Hellenistic kings, Roman proconsuls and 
emperors respected and enriched the place. 
From 650 B.c. to A.D. 250 the temple remained 
unmolested and unrobbed, a record of some 
nine-hundred years, unparalleled elsewhere. 
Ephesus’ continuous financial activity must 
have been a magnet that attracted many Jews 
of the Dispersion, always excellent men of 
affairs. Some were probably interested in the 
new message of Paul, as also were some of the 
wealthy and distinguished Greeks, though in a 
more detached and philosophic way ; for Luke 
in the Acts of the Apostles states that some of 
the Asiarchs, high dignitaries of the Ephesian 
priesthood, were among Paul’s friends. In 
such circumstances a genius in rebellion against 
society was bound to run into trouble ; and 
letters he wrote from Ephesus prove that Paul 
spent some time in prison and believed his life 
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Artemis Ephesia 
Roman copy in the Capitoline Museum, Rome 











Figure of Artemis on Roman silver minted in Ephesus 
by Claudius and Agrippina (above) ; by Hadrian (below) 


endangered, though his Roman citizenship 
assured him of relative immunity. If he wrote 
some of those letters from prison, a good deal 
becomes clear; and many modern scholars 
hold that, while in confinement there, he 
produced three letters to the Christians in 
{(a) I Corinthians, (b) II Corinthians x to 
xili, (c) JJ Corinthians i-ix], as well as a letter 
to the Colossians, and a letter to Philemon 
about a runaway slave-boy—found, perhaps, 
taking asylum with Artemis Ephesia. 

The letters to the Corinthians seem to 
reveal certain pre-occupations that troubled 
Paul during his comparatively long residence 
in the great Ionian city. He was worried about 
money, about idols, about sex and about 
female liberty ; and it was Ephesus where he 
was living, rather than Corinth to which he 
was writing, that rendered him near distraught 
about these matters. The Corinthians had 
asked his advice about celibacy, circumcision 
and eating meat of animals offered at Pagan 
sacrifices. He gave his advice ; but most of his 
writing was full of other thoughts. Com- 
mentators have sometimes attributed the 
severity of his regulations for women to the 
fact that Corinth encouraged more “ im- 
morality ’’—meaning sexual freedom—than did 
other cities. But there is nothing to support 
such a view, for the celebrated temple of 
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Aphrodite, where girl votaries lived a cloistered 
life of poverty, though not of chastity, devoting 
their bodies to the service of the goddess, was 
far out of the city on the summit of Acro- 
corintkus, nearly one-thousand nine-hundred 
feet above sea-level. Those girls, for whom 
great poets in the past had written epigrams 
and odes, were respected by the Greeks ; 
while no Jew, his memories full of ancient 
curses on votaries of Ashtoreth, would ever 
have climbed the mountain. Corinth and its 
ports were as bad as, but no worse than, any 
great maritime city, whether Alexandria, 
Ephesus or Marseilles. 

Paul was worried about money because his 
own poverty was in contrast to the wealth of 
his Ephesian acquaintances, and more troubled 
than usual about idols because so great a city 
could show single-minded devotion to an ugly 
image, and most upset about sex and female 
liberty because he observed the absolute free- 
dom, greater than anywhere else, enjoyed by 
the women of the city and of all Ionia and 
Phrygia. Women could hold office as Presidents 
of Councils or as monetary magistrates, and 
their names figured on the coinage ; inscrip- 
tions might set the wife’s name before the 
husband’s—Prisca, Jewess though she was, 
might be mentioned before Aquila. Daughters 
of the old families became in their ’teens priest- 








esses of Artemis and, when they married, 
resigned the post to join that most distinguished 
body of well-born Ephesian matrons, the 


Mistresses of the Robes. Girls danced the 
dance of the Amazons. The young met one 
another freely at the great annual procession, 
fell in love and married. Parental consent was 
expected ; but, within their social order, the 
lovers chose their own partners. Obviously, 
although the dedicated girls of Aphrodite on 
Acrocorinthus did not upset the normal con- 
jugal conventions of the Greeks, the respected 
wives and daughters of Greeks in Ionia and 
neighbouring Phrygia did. In their families, 
social custom put the women at least on an 
equality with their men, and sometimes a grade 
above them. 

The great annual procession for Artemis was 
a ceremonial event, comparable to the great 
panathenaic procession for Athene in Athens ; 
and the former was probably almost as old as 
the latter, both having been started in the sixth 
century B.c. A Greek novelist named Xenophon 
of Ephesus, who flourished about a century 
and a half after Paul, wrote a brilliant account 
of the procession. His story is set in earlier 
pre-Roman times when pirates were still a 
menace ; but it is an extremely accurate record 
of local colour and Ephesian customs. The 
book was entitled The Loves of Anthia and 
Habrocomes ; and there is much of interest in 
the outlines of the story so far as it concerns 
Ephesus. 


CHAPTER I. Lycomedes and Themisto, dis- 
tinguished citizens of Ephesus, had a son 
whom they had named Habrocomes, or 
** Bushy-mop ” (a word normally used of a 
palm-tree), superb of physique, endowed with 
all the virtues, clever, musical, handsome. At 
the age of sixteen he was enrolled, as custcm 
ordered, in the ranks of the epheboi, young 
horsemen (like those young Athenians we see 
on the Parthenon frieze). But the young man 
had a fault ; for he spurned the god of Love, 
declaring that never would he submit to Eros. 


CHAPTER II. By contrast with this rather pre- 
posterous young paragon, the girl in the novel 
is enchanting. Now there came round the 
time for the festival of Artemis, with its 
splendid procession from the City to the 
Temple outside the walls, seven stades distant. 
All the local girls had to take part, splendidly 
adorned ; and so had the newly recruited 
epheboi, who acted as escort to the treasures 
carried in the procession and to the girls. 
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A mighty crowd used to attend, both citizens 
and visitors ; for it was the custom that, at this 
celebration, the girls should find husbands and 
the young men wives. So the procession moved 
along, headed by the Holy Things—such as 
were in the care cf the Mistresses of the Robes 
—then torches, sacred baskets, censers, then 
horsemen, hunting-dogs and beaters carrying 
weapons of the chase. Every girl comported 
herself as though she were under the eyes of a 
future lover. Ahcad of them walked Anthia— 
daughter of Megamedes and Euippe, citizens 
—and the beauty of Anthia moved all to 
wonder ; though just fourteen years old, she 
far surpassed every other girl. Part of her 
tawny hair was tied on the crown of her head, 
but most of it was long and blowing in the 
breeze. She wore a purple chiton, knee-high, 
with a small fawn-skin over it, a quiverful of 
arrows, a hunting-knife, and carried a bow 
and spear, while her dogs followed at her 
heels. Often Ephesian folk, who had seen 
her within the grove and sanctuary of Artemis, 
would begin to worship, taking her to be the 
very goddess. And, in the procession some 
said that the goddess herself was present, 
others that she had found a twin sister. They 
prayed and made supplication exclaiming 
“blessed are thy parents that raised thee’”’. 
Among the ephebot Habrocomes was equally 
admired. Some in the crowd were already 
saying “what a couple those two would 
make” or “oh, for a wedding between 
Habrocomes and Anthia’”’. These whispers 
are the tricks of Eros. Their eyes met, and 
they fell in love. 


CHAPTER III. The great procession arrived at 
the Temple of Artemis, followed by the 
crowd. Habrocomes could not keep his eyes 
off Anthia, and she was almost sick with love. 
Nevertheless, she played up, as a girl will. 
As she moved in the ceremonial of worship 
she purposely bared parts of her body so that 
Habrocomes might see ; and by this he was 
indeed undone and made utterly captive to 
the power of Eros. 


CHAPTER IV-IX. Parents concur; splendid 
nuptials ; description of wedding night. 


CHAPTER X. onwards. The rest need hardly detain 
us. In brief, the young couple started on a trip 
to Egypt, were captured by Pheenician pirates, 
taken to the Tyrian slave-market, sold, 
separated, endured many dire adventures by 
sea and land, only to be reunited at last and 
achieve a happy ending. 


Historically, the description of the Ephesian 
procession, of the manners and customs of the 
people, and of the conception they had of their 
young goddess, is of real importance. Paul 
cannot have failed to witness such a procession 
more than once, and to have been troubled. 
The missionary is on firm ground so long as 
he can call sinners to repentance ; but when he 














is faced with gay, carefree and healthy youth 
that cannot remotely imagine any sinfulness in 
sex, then—like those who have tried to alter 
the mores of certain Pacific islanders—he must 


come near despair. The root of this [onian 
feminine freedom lay in social conventions 
adopted centuries before, when Greek colonists 
had accepted something from the “Amazonian” 
natives of the place. But to Paul it all seemed 
great wickedness ; and, endowed as he was with 
infinite courage, he dared to denounce it. 
His feeling came through in his letters from 
Ephesus to the churches of his foundation. 
Thus to the Corinthians he wrote : 


“To the unmarried and to widows I would say 
this : it is an excellent thing if, like me, they 
remain as they are. Yet, if they cannot contain, 
let them marry, for it is better to marry than to 
burn with passion...” 

** Let those who have wives live as if they had 
none ; let mourners live as though they were not 
mourning ; let the joyful live as if they had no 
joy.” 

** Man ought not to cover his head, for he re- 
presents the likeness and supremacy of God ; 
but woman represents the supremacy of man. 
Man was not made from woman, woman was 
made from man ; and man was not created for 
woman, but woman for man. Therefore, in view 
of the angels, woman must wear a symbol of 
subjection on her head. . . . Is it proper for an 
unveiled woman to pray to God ?” 

** Women must keep quiet at gatherings of the 
church. They are not allowed to speak ; they 
must take a subordinate place, as the Law 
enjoins. If they want any information, let them 
ask their husbands at home ; it is disgraceful for 
a woman to speak in church.” 

And to the Colossians : *‘ Wives, be subject to 
your husbands ; that is your proper duty in the 
Lord. Husbands, love your wives, do not be 
harsh to them.” 


Not thus should one speak in Ephesus, city 
of Artemis, Mistress of animals, Lady of the 
palm-tree fecund with ripe dates, Bearer of the 
Diopet, Helper and Comforter of all women. 
But the little apostle was great in courage ; and 
with the passage of centuries it came to pass 
that his way and his commands prevailed. For 
some reason which is not clear, he was gaoled 
and wrote of his sufferings in prison. Released, 
he was still suspected of designs on the social 
order by the authorities, and hated by the 
successful resident Jews, who too often found 
themselves blamed for his anti-Ephesianism 
which they did not share. When he converted 
a number of Charlatans and book-sellers and 
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encouraged a public auto-da-fe of magical 
books, the tradesmen of Ephesus began to 
look on him as a menace. By this time, he had 
most of the social grades, from Mistresses of 
the Robes to the Workers, against him ; and 
the great riot started, organized by a man who 
made models of the little shrine that contained 
the Diopet. The brief account, given in the 
nineteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
reads almost like a modern press-report : 


A man named Demetrios, a silversmith, who 
made silver shrines of Artemis, brought no small 
gain unto the craftsmen ; whom he called to- 
gether with the workmen of like occupation and 
said, ““ Gentlemen, you know that by this craft 
we have our wealth. Moreover, you see and hear 
that, not alone in Ephesus but almost through 
all the Province of Asia, this fellow Paul has 
persuaded and turned away much people, saying 
that those are not gods which are made with 
hands. Thus, not only is this craft of ours in 
danger of coming into disrepute, but also the 
temple of the great Goddess Artemis may be 
despised, and her magnificence may be destroyed, 
whom all Asia and the civilized world worship ”’. 
And as they heard they were full of wrath, and 
cried out saying, “‘ Great is Artemis of the 
Ephesians ”’ ! 

Then the whole city was filled with confusion 
and rushed with one accord to the Theatre, 
dragging along two Macedonians, Gaius and 
Aristarchos, Paul’s fellow-travellers. And, when 
Paul would have entered in unto the people, the 
disciples suffered him not. And certain Asiarch 
officials which were his friends sent unto him 
desiring that he would not adventure himself 
into the Theatre. Some therefore cried one thing, 
and some another : for the meeting was confused ; 
and the more part knew not wherefore they were 
come together. Then the Jews drew Alexander 
out of the crowd, putting him forward; and 
Alexander beckoned with his hand and would 
have made his explanation unto the people. 


At this point, in all fairness, the modern 
reader may pause to commend Alexander. His 
Greek name marks him out as a Hellenising, 
law-abiding Jew, profoundly resenting the 
activities of the revolutionary from Tarsus, and 
fully aware that the Jews as a whole were being 
blamed. In attempting to speak to the angry 
Ephesians, he was taking a very grave risk. 

But when they knew he was a Jew (the report 
continues) all with one voice about the space 
of two hours cried out : 

** Great is Artemis of the Ephesians ! ” 
Mégtile hé 
Mégale hé Arté mis Ephésion 

Listen to the rhythm of that chant in Greek! 


Artemis Ephésion 
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Artemis Mistress of Animals, on a painted vase ca. 800 B.C. 


Meanwhile, the police sent for a very important 
personage, the Grammateus tou Demou ; and 
our reporter continues : 


At last when the Secretary of State had 
quietened the people, he said : “‘ Men of Ephesus, 
what man is there that knoweth not how that the 
city of the Ephesians is Temple-Warden of the 
great Goddess Artemis and of the ‘ Zeus-fallen 
THING’? Seeing that these cannot be spoken 
against, you ought to be quiet and to do nothing 
rashly. For you have brought hither these men 
who are neither temple-robbers nor yet blas- 
phemers of your goddess. Wherefore, if Demetrios 
and the craftsmen which are with him have a 
matter against any man, the law is open and 
there are barristers: let them implead one- 
another. But, if you enquire anything con- 
cerning other matters, it shall be determined in 
the legal Assembly. Indeed, we are in danger to 
be called to account for this day’s uproar, there 
being no cause whereby we may give a reason for 
this mass-meeting”’. And when he had thus 
spoken he dismissed the assembly. 








Paul, we may reflect, was lucky; the 
Secretary, as became a servant of the Emperor 
Claudius, very just. And his confidence was 
great. His main point seemed to him beyond 
all question—that Ephesus was Warden of the 
statue of the great Goddess Artemis, and of the 
Holy Object, the Diopet. These Jews, or this 
odd sect of Jews, must be made to recognize 
the obvious. 

For once, the poor disciples of the apostle 
and the distinguished priestly authorities of the 
city seem to have worked together to get Paul 
away ; and the guild of silversmiths was denied 
the opportunity of preparing an indictment 
against the ex-prisoner. When we bear in 
mind, however, the antipathy to female liberty 
evinced in letters written by Paul from Ephesus, 
and read the terse account of the Riot given in 
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By courtesy of Professor A. B. Cook 


The Diopet from Ephesus, in the Liverpool City Museum 


the Acts of the Apostles, setting it against 
the whole background of contemporary life 
and society in the great Ionian city, we may 
recognize the germ of a coming conflict, vast 
in its social and revolutionary consequences. 
Less than four hundred years after Paul was 
imprisoned for seeking the overthrow of the 
Establishment, the situation was entirely 
reversed. Eremites and Religious, defying a 
relatively enlightened episcopate, constituted 
themselves a sacred police-force, dedicated to 
the proposition of liquidating Paganism. In 
A.D. 406, a deranged person, named Demeas, 


had a carved inscription set up to say that he 
had torn “the wily figure of the Demon 
Artemis from its base”. Some hunted girl- 
priestess probably saved the little Diopet, which 
was easy to carry away in the hand, and—with 
a prayer to Artemis—buried it. 

To-day, in the Liverpool City Museum, 
there is a 6}-inch stone pounder, cherished - 
adorned with rare metal in ancient times, and 
said, on very good authority, to have been found 
at Ephesus near the ancient site. The thing is 
an unmistakable Diopet, and there can hardly 
have been more than one in Ephesus. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Passages quoted from the New Testament are 
generally modern translations direct from the Greek. 
Exegetical material is based on the most scholarly 
and authoritative modern work in English: No. 1 
below. 


1. F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, The 
Beginnings of Christianity, Vols. IV and V, 
1933. 

2. Q. Jessen, “‘ Ephesia”’ in Pauly, Wissowa, 
Kroll, Real-Encyclopedie, Vol. V, 1905. 

3. Charles Picard, Epkése et Claros, 1922. 

4. Charles Seltman, ‘*The Wardrobe of Artemis” 
in Numismatic Chronicle, 1951, Part Two 
(forthcoming). 
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5. Xenophon of Ephesus, The Loves of Anthia 
and Habrocomes ; see Edition Didot (Paris, 
1856) of Erotict Scriptores which has Greek 
text and a Latin translation. No English trans- 
lation seems to exist. 


6. Amazons : a very great deal has been written 
about the figures in Ephesus by the famous 
bronze-workers, Polykleitos, etc. The dis- 
covery that they were not “‘ wounded ”’ in the 
originals is due to F. Noack, fahrbuch arch, 
Inst. (Berlin) 1915 p. 131 ff. 


7. A full account of the Diopet and kindred 
objects is in A. B. Cook, Zeus iii, p. 893 ff. 
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W. E. GLADSTONE. 


N MARCH I MR. GLADSTONE held his last 
()corine. After the business was con- 

cluded Kimberley said that he could not 
allow our meeting to terminate without saying 
in a word how painful it was to us to part with 
our chief, and in a moment the honest old 
fellow was sobbing, unable to proceed. Mr. G. 
was about to reply when a cry of “Stop!” was 
heard. It was the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
As soon as he had arrested Mr. G’s attention 
he pulled from his pocket a handkerchief and 
a manuscript and at once commenced weeping 
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From the drawing by Phil May 


PART II 


loudly. Then he said, “I think I can best 
express my feelings by reading the letter I 
have addressed to you, Sir, on this occasion ”— 
on which he declaimed to us a somewhat pom- 
pous valedictory address of which I only 
remember vaguely a long-drawn metaphor 
taken from the solar system. Mr. Gladstone 
was obviously disgusted. He said a few cold 
words, and always referred to this Cabinet as 
* the blubbering Cabinet ”’. 

After this scene had ended, Spencer, Acland, 
Asquith, and J. Morley came to luncheon 
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JOHN MORLEY 
by Harry Furniss 
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with me. We were at first employed in dis- 
cussing what had just occurred, but presently 
they began to press me as to whether I would 
definitely state my position with regard to the 
premiership. In reply I read them the short 
paper which follows. 


Foreign Office. 


This is the paper which I read to J. Morley, 
Asquith and Acland at luncheon in Berkeley Square 
on March 1, 1894. 


My position seems to be this: I share all the 
views held against a Peer being head of a Liberal 
Ministry. 

My wish is to remain at the Foreign Office. I 
know nothing of the other post, and should be in 
every way unsuited for it. 

But if it be absolutely necessary for party pur- 
poses that I should exchange the one place for the 
other, it is clear—to make the arrangement barely 
possible : 


I. that it must be in obedience to clear and 
decisive call. 

2. that there must be mutual harmony and con- 
fidence between me and the leader of the 
House of Commons. 

3. that as I cannot remain ir. the Foreign Office 
I must be unfettered in my selection of the 
Foreign Minister. 

Summed up it comes to this—that there must be 
cordiality and confidence between the Prime Minister 
on the one hand, and the Party, the leader of the 
Commons and the Foreign Minister on the other. 

Without these conditions it is clear that an 
experiment, sufficiently difficult in itself, must break 
down, and another combination must be sought. 

(Signed) R. 


March 1, 1894. 


A general agreement to these terms as being 
fair and moderate was expressed. But I had 
to go to the Foreign Office, and so we broke up 
agreeing to meet for further discussion there 
at 6 o'clock. 

I gave John Morley a lift in my brougham 
as he was going to the Irish Office. His manner 
had quite changed, and he was now grave and 
pre-occupied. He went on murmuring as if to 
himself, ‘“‘ Yes, I suppose you have a right to 
demand the nomination to the Foreign Office, 
but .. .”; and “would not a man in the 
House of Commons, say, like Campbell 
Bannerman, be a much wiser choice?” I do 
not think I replied as I was determined to 
maintain that point. 

At six o’clock this cloud of preoccupation 
had obscured the entire firmament. John 
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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT speaking in the House of Commons. By Harry Furniss 


Morley sat on the sofa in my room at the F.O. 
and declared his determination not to remain 
in his “‘ back kitchen ” as he called the Irish 
Office. I cannot remember if I had declared 
at luncheon that I should appoint Kimberlev, 
but I think I had. Anyhow, it was known and 
it was suggested that J. Morley should go to 
the India Office if he would not remain at the 
Irish Office. But since the announcement about 
the F.O. he had become quite intractable. 
Acland walked away with him in despair, but 
wrote me a re-assuring note afterwards. 

To-day I received a note from the Prince 
of Wales conveying to me “a message from 
the Queen that should she offer me the premier- 
ship she hoped I would accept it, and stand 
by her ”. (He repeated this at an audience I 
had with him next day.) 


°*Henry Labouchere (1831-1912), the Radical ; 
a violent critic of Lord Rosebery. 
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This same day, March 1, a procession of 
Liberal Members insignificant in number and 
headed by Labouchere*’? waited on Marjori- 
banks, the Chief Whip, to protest against a peer 
being prime minister. Dilke** went some way 
with it but seeing the exiguity of the numbers 
stole off. 

The next day I wrote to Ponsonby a letter 
to be read to the Queen in answer to her 
message. 


Secret * Foreign Office, 
March 2, 1894. 
My dear Ponsonby, 

I have received the Queen’s gracious message 
through the Prince of Wales. It would not be proper, 
I conceive, that I should address her on the subject 
of it, so I write to you with the intention that you 
should read this letter to her. 

It would be affectation to deny that I have often 
seen it suggested that I might-succeed Mr. Gladstone 

28 Sir Charles Dilke (1843-1911). A member of 
the radical section of the Liberal Party. 
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THE EARL OF ROSEBERY in the House of Lords. 
By F. Carruthers Gould 


when he should retire. In view of that I have kept 
myself sedulously in the background ; I have not 
made a speech or written a line for publication. I 
have done this deliberately to avoid this damnosa 
hereditas. And I delivered the only speech that I 
did make (that on the Irish Government Bill) in the 
full hope and expectation that it would put an end 
to any question of my heading a Liberal Govern- 
ment. My reasons were these :— 
(1) I am altogether unfitted for the post, as 
regards capacity and knowledge. 
(2) I am in an office where I believe I can do good 
work and where a change just now might do 
harm. Why, then, should I be taken out of a 
round hole and put into a square one ? 
(3) The House of Commons is justly jealous of the 
headship of a Liberal Peer. 

The Liberal Prime Minister, if a Peer, 
will be dependent entirely on the leader of the 
House of Commons. While the House of 
Commons is settling the affairs of the Country 
under its leader, the Prime Minister will be 
shut up in an enemy’s prison with an intrepid 
band of twenty followers. 

The Radical cave announced last night, 
though not, I believe, formidable in itself, is 
right in this—that a Liberal Peer, as Prime 
Minister, is in a wholly false position. He 
cannot control the House of Commons or his 
representative there; he can only watch 
them from the Strangers’ Gallery. 
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(4) I am very sceptical as to the apparent move- 
ment in my favour. It is I believe negative, 
and arises much more from dislike and dis- 
trust of one of my colleagues than from 
anything personal to me. In their anxiety 
to avoid him they can see no issue or chance 
of safety but through me. 

These are the objections that I see and which I 
express without reserve, for I think it my duty to 
make the Queen aware of them. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) R. 


Ponsonby at once replied as follows.* 

At the same time I had an urgent letter 
from Dr. Reid written by command of the 
Queen to urge me to form a Government on 
grounds connected with her own health. 

I went out of all this turmoil by the 5.30 
train. John Morley called as I left the Foreign 
Office, and drove with me to the station. He 
had been spending two hours with Sir W. 
Harcourt, who had read him his memorandum 
of conditions “ with every word of which”, 
said Morley, “ I agreed ”’. 

The next day Mr. Gladstone resigned. He 
named the privy councillors who were to 
attend from the colleagues who had served 
longest with him. Among these was Harcourt 
in connection with whom there occurred an 
inexplicable incident. After the Council the 
Queen had sent for Mr. Gladstone for an 
audience. Suddenly the door opened and Sir 
W. Harcourt stood before her. ‘She asked him 
what was the matter. He replied that he under- 
stood she wished to see him. The Queen said, 
“No,” and he retired. 

At 3.30 Ponsonby arrived with a letter from 
the Queen appealing to me on behalf of herself 
and the Government to form a Government. I 
at once replied as follows : 


March 3, 1894. 
Foreign Office. 

Lord Rosebery presents his humble duty and 
returns his hearty thanks for Your Majesty’s most 
gracious letter. He thought it his duty to inform 
Your Majesty through Sir H. Ponsonby of some 
at least of the objections he sees to attempting the 
task of reconstituting the Government. Nothing 
can diminish his sense of these objections, but he 
cannot resist Your Majesty’s appeal and will en- 
deavour to carry out Your Majesty’s wishes. 

One main difficulty will lie in the nomination of 
Lord Rosebery’s own successor. As to that he is 
quite determined: he will renounce the under- 
taking rather than yield the right of submitting to 


*Sir H. Ponsonby’s letter of March 2 is missing. 
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Your Majesty the person he deems best qualified 
for this office. 

He has a further communication to address to 
Your Majesty which he will send by messenger, as 


Sir H. Ponsonby is waiting. It is not of a kind, 
however, to disquiet or disturb Your Majesty. 


Later on I sent her a further telegram, 
begging her to write a kind letter to Mr. 
Gladstone, and telling her that, as I had heard, 
he should not consider his resignation as 
accepted until he received some communication 
from her. 

Ponsonby wrote to say that the Queen was 
“immensely delighted ” with my acceptance, 
as she had feared a letter such as I had written 
the day before. 

I now circulated to my colleagues the follow- 
ing notice [this paper is missing]. I then (at 
the instance of J. Morley, I think) had an 
interview with Harcourt after his return from 
Windsor about 5.30. 

Of this interview I have preserved no 
written record. But briefly the whole matter 
turned on the Foreign Secretaryship. He made 
no reference to his message through Hamilton, 
and professed no unwillingness to serve in the 
new Government. But when he heard that 
Kimberley was to be my successor at the 
Foreign Office he declared himself greatly 
perturbed. He was convinced that the House 
of Commons would never acquiesce in the 
Premiership and the Foreign Office both being 
held in the House of Lords, etc., etc. I declared, 
however, that on this point I could not yield, 
so he took it ad avizandum. 

That night Kimberley gave his Pricking 
Sheriffs dinner. Both Harcourt and Morley 
were present. Before dinner Morley came up 
to a Minister (Acland) and said with great 
excitement that the new arrangement was 
already dead, that I had formally announced 
that Kimberley was to be Foreign Secretary, 
that Harcourt would not stand it and that he 
would not stand it. At dinner they sat next 
each other and declared an alliance hostile to 
the new arrangement. 

It was not of long duration. Very early 
next morning Louis Harcourt appeared at 
Morley’s bedside to say that his father had 
sent him to concert action with Morley as 
agreed the previous evening. But the fit had 
already passed or the moment was unseason- 
able. Morley declared that they had better 
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proceed separately, and that he was averse to 
joint action. Consequently, finding himself 
deserted by his ally, Harcourt appeared at my 
house at about 10 o’clock to say that out of a 
sincere wish to facilitate arrangements he would 
not press his objections to Kimberley. He had 
prefaced this by a note which I subjoin with 
my reply : 


March 4, 1894, 9 a.m. 
Treasury Chambers, 
Whitehall, S.W. 
My dear Rosebery, 

I shall be glad to have some further conversation 
with you in the course of the day with a view to 
coming to scm2 understanding as to the relation and 
communication between the F.O. and the H. of C. 
I hope we shall be able to arrive at a good modus 
vivendi on this important subject. 

Yours, etc., 
(Signed) W. V. HARCOURT. 


March 4, 1894. 
My dear Harcourt, 

By all means. But one thing must be clear. 
I cannot have any conditions imposed on me which 
have not been accepted by previous Ministers. 
I must either be a real Prime Minister or I will not 
be Prime Minister at all. 

I am more sensible of my own deficiencies than 
anyone else can possibly be, and of my unfitness for 
the post I hold and still more for that I am asked 
to hold. But for that very reason I cannot be a party 
to either office suffering limitation or detriment while 
in my hands. 

Of course I do not know what it is that you propose 
in regard to the relations of the House of Commons 
with the Foreign Office. But I desire to clear the 
ground beforehand. It is, however, necessary to 
remember that we must lose no time in settling the 
point, as the time is short enough for what has to be 
done and it will be still more inadequate if a new 
arrangement has to be made. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) R. 


Later in the day I called on J. Morley with 
Asquith when J. M. suggested that he should 
become President of the Council. 

I sent an invitation to my colleagues to call 
on me, which they all did. I took a long walk 
with Marjoribanks, the Chief Whip, making 
arrangements. Ten minutes after we had 
parted he returned to say that he had just 
received a telegram announcing his father’s 
death, and his accession to the House of Lords. 
This was a terrible loss, for he was a con- 
summate Whip. 

John Morley dined alone with me. I pressed 
naturally upon him that his relinquishment 
of the Irish Office at this juncture would arouse 
great suspicion, but I told him that so far as I 
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was concerned the India Office was at his 
disposal. Eventually he agreed to remain at 
the Irish Office, but next day accompanied it 
with a letter of conditions (Letter of March 5, 
1894). I thought it best to allow this document 
to remain unanswered in the hope that the 
squall might pass over, but next day I received 
a demand (Letter of March 6) for a written 
reply, which I sent and subjoin. 


Irish Office, 
March 5, 1894. 
My dear Rosebery, 

I hope that I shall not be asked or expected to 
take part in such councils as those of this morning. 
I propose to confine myself strictly and absolutely 
to the business of my department, plus attendance 
at Cabinet councils, plus steady obedience to the 
call of the whips for my vote. Perhaps I should 
have set this out more clearly in my letter of this 
morning. I thought you understood. It is as much 
as I can do, to pull thro’ the business of the office. 
and other burdens must be borne by younger men. 
This is the position which I announced at the F.O. 
the other afternoon. 

‘I think you ought to tell Harcourt the under- 
standing on which I retain office. 

Ever yours, 
(Signed) J. M. 


; Irish Office, 

March §, 1894. 
My dear Rosebery, 

Since you think it important for the convenience 
of your government, I am willing to continue in 
my post as Irish Secretary, provided that you find 
yourself able to give the Irish Party the assurances 
which they will demand. 

I am not without misgiving as to my strength, for 
the Irish Office is arduous and exacting, and the 
administrative and parliamentary strain of last year 
was severe. It must be understood that I am not to 
be either asked or expected to take part in debate 
on non-Irish subjects, nor to address meetings 
outside of parliament. 

You promised in conversation last night to use 
your influence with Spencer to get something done 
in the matter of my visit to Cork last week. 

My feeling on my own retention of the Irish 
Office, I expressed with sufficient emphasis, when 
sitting on your classic sofa at the F.O. This feeling 
will remain. But you may count upon my doing the 
best I can for your Government in Ireland. 

Ever yours, 
(Signed) JOHN MORLEY. 


92 Elm Park Gardens, 
March 6, 1894. 


My dear Rosebery, 

1. I think that I should like to have a line from 
you, accepting the terms laid down in my letter 
about the Irish Office. That will complete the 
contract. 

2. Enclosed are two letters from Justin McCarthy 
which concern you more than me. In 1892 Mr. 
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Gladstone and I came to an understanding with the 
Irish Party as to the conditions of their support of the 
new government, in a personal interview at Carlton 
Gardens. Perhaps a similar procedure would be 
best now. If not, then a letter to me or to McCarthy 
would answer the purpose. 
3. I think the Irish paragraph in the Queen’s 
speech might well run somewhat in this way :— 
“The recent improvement in the State of 
Ireland has been continuous and marked ; and 
agrarian crime has been reduced, under the 
ordinary administration of the law, to the lowest 
amount that has been reached for the last sixteen 
years. The condition, however, of considerable 
bodies of evicted tenants in that country requires 
immediate attention, and a measure will be 
submitted to you with a view to an equitable 
settlement of a question deeply affecting the 
well-being of Ireland.” 
Ever yours, 
(Signed) JOHN MORLEY. 


Foreign Office, 
March 6, 1894. 
My dear J. M., 


I have no choice but to accept your “ conditions.” 

I won’t disguise from you that I am deeply 
pained by them. 

You would not have imposed them on Mr. 
Gladstone, or, I believe, on anybody else. It is 
because your perhaps most intimate political friend 
undertakes the Government, largely because of your 
action, that you insist on a pound of flesh bond 
which sets forth absolute want of confidence and a 
cold denial of all assistance or co-operation. Had I 
known that this was to be your definite attitude I 
certainly would not have undertaken the Govern- 
ment, and if I could honourably now I would 
give it up. 

Yours ever, 
(Signed) R. 

On the next day (Monday) I called a meet- 
ing of a few colleagues to consider new appoint- 
ments, especially that to the India Office, 
vacated by Kimberley’s appointment to the 
Foreign Office. We sat as usual round a table, 
but Harcourt sat apart, behind me, near the 
window, his chin and nose in the air. I in- 
formed the conclave that Morley declined it, 
and we all came to the conclusion that Fowler 
was the prorer man to be nominated. When 
this was settled Morley asked with vehemence 
if he was to understand that Fowler’s appoint- 
ment was agreed upon. I replied that I so 
understood it, but, observing his tone, asked 
him if he could think of anybody else. He 
replied “‘ No,” and flounced out of the room, 
when we continued our business without him. 
He afterwards sent me a note (Note 1 of 
March 5) which was the pungent precursor of 
his second more formal communication of the 
same day. 
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The Radcliffe Camera, Oxford ; print by Boydell 


HEN IT HAD BARELY run half its course 

VW the eighteenth century grew tired of 
itself. Turning away from its Classical 

and Biblical heritage it fled in its dreams to the 
Druids, the Middle Ages, Egypt, India, China. 
It looked for new mythologies, new arts and 
above all for new Legislators, such being the 
term it applied to the supposed founders of 
ancient civilizations. Among the legislators of 
antiquity none held a higher reputation than 
Zoroaster. Eudoxus, a pupil of Plato, regarded 
his teachings as the “‘ most enlightened and 
useful ” form of philosophy, and the library of 
Alexandria treasured his complete works, in 
two million verses! Of this immense literary 
output not a line was available in the eighteenth 
century. True, Dr. Hyde (1636-1703) had 
collected what Moslem writers asserted about 
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Zoroaster and his teachings. But such sources 
were late and for obvious reasons unreliable. 
It was known that there were still small bodies 
of Zoroastrians in Persia, but Persia was at that 
date difficult of access. The best hope seemed 
to lie in India, where Zoroastrians (commonly 
known as Parsees) had fled from Arab persecu- 
tion. In 1718 the Bodleian at Oxford had 
acquired a text in an unknown script. It was 
said to be a book by Zoroaster ; but not even 
the great Dr. Hyde could make out a word of it. 
Some years later a merchant called Fraser made 
an attempt to learn ancient Persian from the 
Parsee priests at Surat, on the north-west coast 
of India ; but they proved unwilling to help 
him. 

In 1754 a young man of twenty-three, who 
held an appointment in the Bibliothéque du 
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Map of India illustrating Anquetil’s travels 


Roi at Paris, was shown as a curiosity a copy of 
the opening passage of the mysterious Oxford 
manuscript. He at once determined to go to 
India and learn how to read it. This young 
man was Abraham-Hyacinthe Anquetil- 
Duperron. He was the son of a Paris tradesman 
—a grocer whose shop was in the rue de la 
Verrerie. He had studied theology at the 
Sorbonne and (in 1751-2) at Old Catholic 
(Jansenist) seminaries near Utrecht. The 
Dutch Jansenists at this period specialized in 
Oriental studies, both for missionary purposes 
and for those of Biblical exegesis. Anquetil 
(as I shall henceforth cail him) does not seem 
to have been influenced by Jansenist ideas. But 
he did not forget these early schismatic associa- 
tions nor expect others to forget them. Many 


years later (in 1791) he sent a rather crazy 
letter to the Pope, subscribing to the sanctity 
of the monarchic principle and declaring his 
own “ inviolable attachment to the Holy See ”’. 
When no reply came he attributed the Pope’s 
silence to disapproval of his early association 
with schismatics. 

He was the fourth of seven children. His 
father had very modest means and could not 
possibly afford to pay for a passage to India. 
Anguetil accordingly enlisted in a regiment 
that was going to Pondicherry, the French 
settlement south of Madras. This was a 
brilliant move. His friends, admiring his deter- 
mination, took steps on his behalf, the King 
granted him an allowance, he was discharged 
from his regiment and given a free passage, 
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with the right to dine at the Captain’s table. 
Of his journey and his doings in India I shall 


give only a brief account. They have been 
admirably dealt with by M. Raymond Schwab 
in his Anquetil-Duperron, sa Vie (1934). My 
chief concern will be with his eventful stay in 
England on his way home in 1762. Eighteenth 
century sea voyages are all much alike—a long 
sequence of tempests, pestilences and semi- 
starvation. Suffice it to say that he arrived at 
Pondicherry in-the summer of 1754 and there 
set to work to learn modern Persian, then a 
general lingua franca in India. After some 
excursions in the interior he set sail for 
Chandernagore, a French settlement north of 
Calcutta. Here he hoped to find Zoroastrian 
texts ; but they were not forthcoming. His 
interest however was not confined to Zoroaster. 
The Brahmins had, in romantic European 
circles, an almost equal reputation for wisdom, 
and he determined to make for Benares, where 
they were believed to be in very strong force. 
Later he would strike westward again and cross- 
ing the whole breadth of India arrive at Surat, 
where recent information assured him that the 
Parsee priests were prepared to oblige him in 
every way they could. But the French and 
English were at war. Early in 1757 Chanderna- 
gore fell to the English and Anquetil, who had 
not yet started for Benares, was obliged to quit 
Chandernagore precipitately and put himself 
under the protection of the French army at 
Cossimbazar. The Commander was the famous 
Law of Lauriston, great-nephew of an 
Edinburgh banker who had thrown in his lot 
with the French. It was a characteristic of 
Anquetil that he always knew how to do every- 
thing better than anybody else, and being a very 
obliging man he invariably told people of their 
own or their subordinates’ mistakes. The 
French army was apparently wandering about 
without a map. Anquetil had a map and became 
indispensable. In his Mémoires Law of Lauris- 
ton notes, “‘ We had with us at this time a certain 
M. Anquetil, a clever young man, very obser- 
vant, but over-critical. My Staff happened 
accidentally to become aware of some criticisms 
of them that he had made and complained to 
me about him ; whereupon he decided to leave 
us’. It appears from Anquetil’s own account 
that the officers got hold of a note-book in which 


he had listed their defects, intending no doubt 
to assist Law by acquainting him with the 
shortcomings of those who served him. 

English armies blocked the way to Benares. 
He determined to make for Pondicherry, where 
the French were strongest. To go by sea would 
have been to court capture ; he set out by land, 
on foot. After innumerable hardships, sick- 
nesses and narrow escapes he reached Pondi- 
cherry, and as these waters were less frequented 
by the English navy he was able to take ship to 
Mahé, a French possession on the south-west 
coast. Not far away lay Cochin and Malabar, 
with their mysterious Indian Jews and Indian 
Christians. Anquetil, laying aside for the 
moment his Zoroastrian project, turned south, 
interviewed Rabbis, obtained copies of the 
charters accorded to them at various dates and 
of other documents bearing on their history, 
and disentangled the Black Jews from the 
White. 

The Christians of St. Thomas proved to be 
a much more difficult problem. They claimed 
to be descended from converts made by the 
Apostle St. Thomas, whose mission in India 
is described in that enchanting and too little 
known book, the apocryphal Acts of St. 
Thomas. Their church is now generally believed 
to have been founded by Nestorian mis- 
sionaries from Syria in about the fifth century. 
This theory was known to Anquetil and he 
searched for evidences of heresy among them, 
for example the use of the apocryphal “ Infancy 
of Jesus”. He found none, and this was 
natural enough, for the Portuguese had forced 
orthodoxy upon them a hundred years before. 
Apart from the Thomas Christians there were 
many other Christian sects, whose beliefs he 
disentangled with the aid of a Polish bishop. 
His most picturesque find was a peculiar sect of 
low caste Catholic fishermen. 

Turning north again he spent some time at 
Goa and then set out (in March 1758) on his 
second formidable tramp, over the Ghats and 
parallel with the west coast of India, to Surat. 
He passed through Ellora and made a complete 
iconographic survey of the rock-carvings there. 
For the arts as such he cared nothing, and 
Ellora interested him simply as a repository of 
Hindu mythology. 

He arrived at Surat on the 1st of May, 1758. 
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Eighteenth-century Surat 


Here his brother Anquetil-Briancourt was sous- 
chef of the Surat branch of the ‘“‘ Compagnie 
des Indes ”, the French equivalent to our East 
India Company. The temperaments and aims 
of the two brothers could not have been more 
different. Briancourt was a cautious, concilia- 
tory public servant, intent upon keeping the 
French upon tolerable terms with the various 
interests (English, Dutch and Moslem) which 
prevailed in Surat. Anquetil, on the other hand, 
was bent on getting hold of the Parsee scrip- 
tures and soon found that he could only do so 
by exploiting the quasi-political factions that 
divided the Parsee Church. There was a pro- 
French party and a pro-Dutch party. Both 
were determined, in return for teaching 
Anquetil ancient Persian and letting him copy 
their books, to get out of him every penny they 
could. The existence of these two factions 
enabled him, by siding first with one and then 
with the other, to demonstrate to them that 
neither had a monopoly. When after months of 
intrigue he had learnt old Persian and procured 
the texts he wanted to copy, he was obliged 
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to guard them with fire-arms—the famous 
“* deux pistolets ” that always lay ready loaded 
on his work-table. In March 1759 Surat was 
captured by the English. The French Company 
existed on sufferance and the utmost tact was 
needed to safeguard even a remnant of French 
commercial interests. Anquetil, intent upon 
his texts, was conscious of political events only 
in so far as they helped or interfered with his 
studies. The brothers got upon one another’s 
nerves and towards the end of Anquetil’s stay 
in Surat, Briancourt wrote to a friend: “I 
would a thousand times rather be married to an 
ugly, ill-tempered wife than have a person of 
this kind permanently on my hands. But he is 
my brother, and I make a virtue of necessity ”’. 

In September 1759 Anquetil was attacked 
in the street by the irate husband of a young 
lady to whom he had been giving French 
lessons. In defending himself he received 
severe wounds but was unfortunate enough to 
kill his assailant. As soon as he was able to 
move he left his brother’s house and put him- 
self under the protection of the British flag. He 
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believed (whether rightly I do not know) that 
under French law his position was perilous and 
preferred to be tried by a Moslem court under 
British supervision. He was acquitted ; but it 
was not till a year later that he ventured to 
return to the French Settlement. 

We know extremely little about his relations 
with women. At Goa it seems that he com- 
missioned a friend to transmit a statuette of 
Cupid to a lady. Apart from this and the ill- 
starred French lessons we know only of un- 
successful ‘‘ avances ” made by admiring ladies 
—the tall tender-eyed ‘“ Fakiresse” who 
offered to cook for him near Puri and the 
Moslem ladies at Surat who sent their duenna 
to him with the message “‘ Come to-night ! ” 
He never married and seems in later life to 
have had no female friends. 

But I am concerned here rather with the 
actual circumstances of his Zoroastrian dis- 
covery than with his personal relations or the 
politics of British-occupied Surat. His medium 
of communication with his Parsee teachers was 
modern Persian which, as I have said, was a 
common lingua franca in eighteenth century 
India. The native language of the Parsees in 
Surat was Gujerati. How fluently they spoke 
Persian it is quite impossible to discover, but 
we may at least suppose that they were better 
at Gujerati. How well Anquetil spoke Persian 
is also quite unknown. Travellers (and he is no 
exception) are apt to be cagey about the exact 
extent of their linguistic acquirements. About 
ten days after their arrival in a strange country 
comes the stereotyped announcement “I was 
now able to converse freely with the natives ”’. 
One wonders sometimes whether there is not 
in this an element of Epic convention, similar 
to the poetic device that enables Greeks to 
chatter to Trojans. It is clear that he knew some 
Bengali, some Malayalam, some Hindustani. 
How far his Persian went and how far he had 
found opportunity during his travels to practise 
it we simply do not know. One thing however 
is Clear. If he had from the start gone for 
Gujerati and learnt it thoroughly he would have 
given himself a much better chance of benefit- 
ing from his Zoroastrian lessons. 

He left Surat in March 1761, with the copies 
he had made of Zoroastrian scriptures and a 
mass of other Indian manuscripts. During the 
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latter part of his stay at Surat he was in close 
relations with the English, and he now obtained 
the permission of the English authorities 
(though France was still at war with England) 
to leave in an English ship. On November 17 
he landed at Portsmouth. His first impressions 
of England were not favourable. Just outside 
the harbour a number of H.M. seamen put off 
secretly in a jolly-boat in order to land some- 
where up the coast and so escape the press-gang 
which, though they had been away for ten years, 
would have promptly carried them off to a 
man-of-war. When the passengers came ashore 
they were surrounded by hordes of Portsmouth 
prostitutes. “‘ It was amusing,” says Anquetil, 
“to see on the one hand the Customs officers 
with their pirate faces rummaging through our 
clothes and turning out the contents of our 
packets, and on the other, a crowd of pretty 
girls, trying out their few words of broken 
French, particularly such phrases as belonged 
to their profession, clutching at us, kissing our 
little native servants, swearing they would not 
charge a penny to poor prisoners such as we, 
who had come from so far away. The Fusiliers 
had to drive them back ; but they followed us to 
the inn to which we were taken and early next 
morning they were still at the door, and nothing 
would content them but that they should come 
with us to the Customs Office ”. No instructions 
about Anquetil had reached the authorities at 
the port. He had arrived along with a number 
of French military prisoners, and he now found 
himself despatched with them to the neigh- 
bouring village of Wickham, where he was held 
on parole. Here he was soon visited by the local 
squire, a cultivated country-gentleman called 
George Garnier, who henceforth took him 
under his protection. He was of French origin, 
had travelled widely, was a good Classical 
scholar and possessed an excellent library. He 
loved France, but “so passionate was his 
adoration of the English Parliament that he felt 
bitterly towards our Government ”’. Some years 
later he became Sheriff of Hampshire. 
Meanwhile, Anquetil’s luggage, with his 
books and manuscripts, was still at the Ports- 
mouth Customs in a water-logged store-room. 
Through Mr. Garnier’s good offices he got 
permission to go for two days to Portsmouth. 
Though it had rained every day throughout 
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December, the flood had not yet reached his 
luggage. He was not allowed to remove the 
trunk, but only a few MSS at which he was 
actually working. Orders now came that the 
French prisoners at Wickham were to be 


repatriated. It seemed as though Anquetil 
would inevitably be forced to go with them, but 
he was determined not to leave England till he 
had been to Oxford and seen for himself 
whether there were (as had often been stated) 
Zoroastrian MSS there in ancient Persian. In 
the nick of time a letter from the French King’s 
librarian, appealing for Anquetil’s release 
and the restoration of his effects, reached Mr. 
Stanley at the Admiralty. What civilized days 
those were ! It was in the middle of a war ; but 
Anquetil was at once released, told he could 
go to Oxford if he pleased and could have his 
luggage restored to him. Mr. Garnier furnished 
him with introductions to the Oxford dons and 
“malgré les turn-pikes, (barriéres qui vous 
arrétent presqu’a chaque double mille)” he 
arrived at Oxford on January 17, 1762 and at 
once presented himself to Dr. John Swinton 
to whom he had a letter of introduction. 
Swinton (1703-1771), famous for his knowledge 
of abstruse subjects, such as Etruscan inscrip- 
tions and Parthian coins and also for his bizarre 
absent-mindedness, concerning which Dr. 
Johnson heard an anecdote when he visited 
Oxford in 1754, gave him a reception which 
“it would be an exaggeration to describe as 
assez gracieuse”. Grace was not in Dr. 
Swinton’s line. “ He is,” writes Anquetil, “a 
little shrivelled fellow. His eyes which look 
like holes bored with a drill are framed with 
red and half-hidden under thick, grey-white 
eye-brows”’. Elsewhere he describes him 
ironically as the Apollo among the “ opulent 
Doctors ” of the University. In the Bodleian 
he was at once shown the Vendidad, Oxford’s 
great Oriental treasure, so precious indeed that 
it was kept on a chain “‘ dans un endroit par- 
ticulier”’. This was the Zoroastrian MS, an 
extract from which had fired his imagination in 
1754 and started him off on his eight years’ 
pilgrimage. The Bodleian was unheated and 
the weather bitterly cold. Anquetil calmly pro- 
posed carrying off the Vendidad to his inn. To 
his surprise and indignation Dr. Browne, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University and Keeper of the 
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Bodleian, rejected his request. Next day, in 
intense cold, he spent an hour at the Bodleian 
examining the MS. Helpful as ever he pointed 
out to the librarians that they had labelled their 
treasure wrongly, displaying indeed such 
ignorance that Vendidad, the name of the book, 
was given as though it were the name of the 
author. He was invited to dine (i.e., take his 
midday meal) at the house of the Rev. Philip 
Barton, D.D. Canon of Christchurch Cathedral, 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries from 1752 
till his death in 1765. Anquetil was pained to 
observe the obsequious manner in which Dr. 
Swinton behaved towards Dr. Barton. He 
could find no cause for this except the fact that 
though Dr. Swinton was rich, Dr. Barton, 
owing to the many benefices which he enjoyed, 
was richer still. He seems indeed to have been 
irritated, as many other outsiders have been, 
by the cozy opulence of donnish life. At three 
o’clock they set out for the house of Dr. 
Thomas Hunt (1696-1774), also a Canon of 
Christchurch, Laudian Professor of Arabic and, 
later, Regius Professor of Hebrew. Here he 
was to be shown further Zoroastrian MSS that 
Hunt was putting in order for the Radcliffe 
Library. “‘ As we crossed the court of Christ- 
church,” Anquetil writes, “I could not help 
laughing to myself at the figure cut by my two 
guides. Dr. Swinton, all huddled-up in his 
gown, his head poked forward and crowned 
with a filthy old three-cornered cap, looked the 
complete Academic stooge. Dr. Barton, tall 
and well-built, walked several paces ahead of 
him, solemnly fluttering a noble gown with 
satin-lined facings which were matched by a 
velvet cap, the front peak worn well down over 
his forehead, an arrangement which seemed to 
enhance his air of self-importance. Add to 
that a continual turning of the head, now this 
way, now that, as though better to admire his 
own stately progress, and you have the faithful 
portrait of an opulent English Canon.” 
Helpful once again, he informed Dr. Hunt 
that what the Doctor imagined to be ancient 
Persian was in fact simply modern Persian 
written in ancient characters. Anquetil had 
brought with him some of his own manuscripts 
and, to show that he was duly impressed, Dr. 
Hunt embarked upon a rather heavy pleasantry. 
** IT am a Justice of the Peace,” he said, “‘ and I 
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have a good mind to arrest you for this affair of 
yours that made you put yourself under the 
protection of the British flag, and confiscate 
your manuscripts’. Anquetil (how dangerous 
it is to make jokes to foreigners !) took this 
playful threat quite seriously and replied 
heatedly that Hunt would in that case find him- 
self answerable both to “le Ministre anglais, 
M. Pitt et au Roi de France”, both of whom 
had been informed of Anquetil’s discoveries. 
He had, we must remember, all the over- 
sensitivity of a newly released internee ; more- 
over this was his first experience of that very 
singular product, British academic humour. 
Afterwards he realized that he had taken Hunt 
“trop a la lettre”. At Dr. Swinton’s that night 
a grave contretemps occurred. The Doctor 
produced a Persian royal medallion with a very 
effaced inscription which Anquetil was expected 
to read. “ In vain I declared to him that the 
characters, where not wholly effaced, were 
different from Zend : in his eyes my failure to 
decipher the inscription ranked as a defeat ”’. 
He was back at Wickham on January 21. 
On his journey he found the country people he 
met friendly to a Frenchman and heartily sick 
of the war. Prices were soaring ; at Winchester 
a cup of coffee cost him three shillings (3 livres). 


It was in the heyday of the beef-steak. 
Wherever he alighted he was told that he could 
have anything he fancied; but what was 
eventually served was invariably beef-steak. 
He had to go to Portsmouth to clear his luggage 
at the Customs and arrange for it to be sent to 
London. At Portsmouth Church he heard the 
congregation, though “sustained” by an 
organ and professional choir, sing horribly out 
of tune. 

He arrived in London on January 31. The 
inn which had been recommended to him by 
his landlord at Portsmouth turned out to be 
little better than a tavern. Here he was treated 
with hostility ; whereas if he had been at one of 
the “ bagnos where people of quality put up ” 
he would (he was certain) have been received 
with open arms. His general remarks about 
London are of a familiar kind. He was struck 
above all, like so many other visitors, by the 
deplorable state of the streets. Only in a small 
area round Pall Mall were they paved ; else- 
where they were mere oceans of mud. His 
remarks on the position of learning and letters 
in England are more interesting, and to some 
extent still hold good. In France, he says, 
learning is concentrated in Paris. But Paris is a 
cosmopolitan centre and this fact saves French 
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scholars from the “‘ awkwardness and heaviness 
that result from studies too long pursued in the 
arid and sombre atmosphere of the library ”’. 
In England, on the contrary, learning is con- 
fined to Oxford and Cambridge, places “ quite 
cut off from Continental comings and goings, 
but so impregnated with study that the air for a 
mile round stinks of Greek, Latin and Hebrew. 
Outside the two University towns learning, 
unless directly useful to commerce, has no 
prestige at all ”’. 

He found that the British Museum, opened 
only three years before, was “ one up ” on the 
Bodleian : “‘ En hiver il y a du feu”. Appar- 
ently visitors had to make an appointment 
beforehand, and only twelve were admitted at a 
time. He found the exhibits, both in the 
Antiquities and the Natural History sections, 
“‘ very ordinary ”. In the latter he saw “ com- 
mon stones and quite ordinary insects ” 
classified as rarities. Mr. Morton, one of the 
curators, imagined that he possessed the Zend 
Alphabet, i.e., that in which the early Zoroas- 
trian MSS are written. “Je le tirai de cette 
erreur ”’, remarks Anquetil characteristically. 

He tells us that at the theatre of the great 
Mr. Garrick he saw “ ‘ Le Couronnement’, 
piéce de Shakespeare’. It was followed by a 
turn in which a pack of fifty sailors bawled out 
imprecations against the enemies of England. 
A young gentleman sitting next to him (so 
Anquetil tells us) deplored the fact that 
Garrick, to propitiate the mob, found it neces- 
sary to stage such puerilities. Garrick, it will be 
remembered, was of French descent ; moreover 
in 1755 when he brought over Noverre and his 
ballet-company a patriotic crowd smashed the 
theatre and even attacked Garrick’s London 
house. 

But I think what the young gentleman 
actually told him was that even Garrick found 
it necessary at /zs theatre to placate the mob by 
sometimes staging vulgar turns. For there is 
not the slightest doubt that Anquetil, making 
a mistake that is still sometimes made, went to 
Covent Garden thinking that it was Drury 
Lane. On February 10 for one night only 
“ King Henry IV, with the Coronation ” (that 
is to say, a potted version of Parts I and II) 
was played at Covent Garden. Nothing of the 
kind was given at Drury Lane during 
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Anquetil’s stay in London. Hoping to see the 
great Garrick (whom he might have seen at 
Drury Lane on February 8 in Cymbeline) he 
went to the wrong theatre and saw, as Henry 
IV, an obscure actor called Gibson. The world 
is not composed of Anquetils, and no one took 
the trouble to “le tirer de son erreur”. The 
episode was indeed another demonstration that 
Fate did not intend him to see us at our best. 
He arrived on a Sunday. He was in England 
from November to February, certainly not the 
pleasantest season. He was here when we were 
at war with France and war-fever was at. its 
height. He was interned, he was subjected to 
donnish humour, he saw a scrappy, unsuccess- 
ful show by an inferior company, when he 
might have seen Garrick at his best. He con- 
fesses that in a fortnight one cannot get very 
far in one’s study of a vast nation. If he had 
been longer in London he would, he says, have 
liked to study further the various classes and 
categories of Englishmen ; for example, the 
clergy “whose daughters, upon the death of 
their father, often “ remplissent les lieux 
publics de Londres ”, a rather odd statement, 
if it means (as it appears to) that clergymen’s 
daughters frequently become prostitutes. The 
only class for which he reserves unstinted 
praise are the serious, demure English girls, 
quite as pretty as “‘nos petites maitresses ”’, 
but wholly lacking in the “ folies et le papillo- 
tage ” that make French girls so intolerable. 
He embarked at Gravesend on February 14 
and travelling via Ostend arrived at Paris on 
March 14. Here he continued to work at his 
Zend-Avesta, which appeared in three enor- 
mous volumes in 1771. The first of these con- 
tained, in 500 crowded quarto pages, a com- 
plete account of his journey, including the 
derogatory remarks about Oxford dons which 
I have quoted above. A few months later a 
London printer put out an anonymous French 
pamphlet of some fifty pages, in which the 
author declares the MSS which Anquetil had 
translated to be modern forgeries, and trounces 
him for his remarks about England in general 
and the Oxford Orientalists in particular. It 
did indeed soon become known that the 
author of the pamphlet was called Jones. But 
from anonymity to “ Jones ” is no great step in 
advance. “You, Sir”, writes Jones, “ put 
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yourself under the protection of the English, 
they duly protected you against your own 
nation. You returned to Europe in an English 
ship, you landed in England in time of war ; 
the most distinguished men in that country 
hastened to your assistance ; you went to 
Oxford and were there received with equal 
courtesy. How came it then that you looked 
with so jaundiced an eye upon a nation that the 
whole of Europe respects and will continue to 
respect ?”’ Another aspect of the book to which 
Jones takes strong exception is Anquetil’s 
repeated references, both direct and indirect, 
to his own good looks—his “ teint de rose et 
lys”. The passages in question do indeed 
figure oddly in the preface to a learned work. 
But they have at least the merit of telling us all 
we know about his personal appearance ; for 
so far as I can discover no portrait of him 
exists. 

Jones, it turned out, was a young Orientalist 
who had arrived at Oxford two years after 
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Anquetil’s visit. He was to become Sir William 
Jones, author of the famous Persian Grammar, 
translator of Indian drama, authority upon 
Indian law, founder of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and indisputably the foremost 
European pioneer of Asiatic studies. Un- 
doubtedly, his main object in writing the 
pamphlet was to come chivalrously to the 
rescue of the Dons whom Anquetil had derided. 
It does not seem, however, that they saw it 
before it was printed ; for Dr. Hunt, in a letter 
written soon after its appearance, begs Jones, 
if he prints an English version (which he never 
did), to delete the rash statement that the whole 
of early Persian literature had irretrievably 
perished. But there were other motives. To 
publish a pamphlet or open letter deriding some 
new play or book was at this period a recognized 
way for a young writer to bring himself before 
the public. To excite curiosity such pamphlets 
were usually anonymous ; but steps were soon 
taken to let the authorship be known. Boswell 
and Erskine’s “Critical Strictures” (1763) 
was a work of this kind. Jones’s pamphlet, it is 
fair to surmise, was written with the object of 
displaying his own powers of invective and 
mastery of the French language rather than of 
damaging Anquetil’s reputation. He expressly 
denies that he is accusing him of deliberately 
deceiving the public. It is Anquetil himself 
whom the Parsees have deceived. However, 
on the next page Jones declares that Anquetil 
does not really know old Persian and has only 
translated what the Parsees dictated to him in 
modern Persian. As Anquetil tells his readers 
that he did know old Persian, Jones is in fact 
accusing him of bad faith. As proof that 
Anquetil did not know old Persian he points 
to a glossary appended by Anquetil to his book, 
in which occur a number of words that Jones 
declares to be Arabic and consequently post- 
Mohammedan. Here he was being too clever. 
The kind of Persian under discussion does 
contain words (such as “ Malke ”, king) which 
look like Arabic ; but they belong in fact to 
another Semitic language, Aramaic. And they 
teally do occur as loan-words in ancient 
Persian. Here he had at least raised a serious 
and debatable point. His main and more general 
argument is that Zoroaster, hailed by antiquity 
as the most enlightened of philosophers, could 
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not possibly have written such dreary stuff as 
was contained in Anquetil’s book. This was an 
objection that Anquetil had himself anticipated. 
“TI am afraid,” he writes in his Discours 
Préliminaire, ‘‘ that the works that I have here 
translated may not correspond to pre-conceived 
ideas about this Legislator (i.e., Zoroaster). 
But should this fear prevent me from sub- 
mitting my translation to the learned world ? 
On the contrary, I think it will be felt that a 
few hours of boredom are a small price to pay 
for the satisfaction of knowing the truth about 
this matter ’”. Anquetil was in fact, at any rate 
at this period of his life, a scientist in attitude. 
No one thinks the less of a botanist’s discovery 
because his new flower is not particularly 
beautiful or has not much scent. The fact that 
it was unknown and has now been made known 
is enough. And that was Anquetil’s attitude 
towards the texts he had discovered. It is per- 
fectly true that early Zoroastrian writings, 
interesting though they are to the historian of 
religion, the anthropologist or the linguist, and 
inspiring though they may be to living Zoroas- 
trians, are not calculated to make a universal 
appeal. The Vendidad, for example, which 
occupies so large a space in Anquetil’s first 
volume, consists chiefly of minute directions 
about ceremonies of ritual purification and the 
art of combating demonic influences. Much of 
it is wearisome even in the more fluent modern 
translations, and in Anquetil’s crabbed version 
it is almost unreadable. 

Jones, on the other hand, was an artist. It 
was not his aim simply to fill gaps in knowledge. 
He loved to communicate not to scholars only 
but to the world in general whatever he found 
particularly beautiful or interesting in his 
oriental reading. It was perhaps this tempera- 
mental antagonism, as much as any other 
motive, that was responsible for the savageness 
of his attack. In any case in light-heartedly and 
irresponsibly accusing a fellow-scholar of fraud 
and condemning his productions as worthless 
he committed a very grave fault, of a kind par- 
ticularly surprising when we consider that the 
beauty of his moral character is a theme that 
reverberates through the memoirs and corre- 
spondences of the late eighteenth century. 
Modest, “harmonious ”’, sincere, generous, 
affectionate—the epithets pile up. But “ Les 
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défauts des gens parfaits sont terribles”, as 
Anquetil himself wrote in an unpublished note- 
book quoted by M. Schwab. Was he thinking, 
one wonders, of what he had suffered at the 
hands of that paragon of all the virtues, Sir 
William Jones ? 

Meanwhile, the harm was done. It may be 
said, speaking in a general way, that the 
pamphlet wrecked Anquetil’s reputation, both 
here and abroad. Typical is a letter of the great 
Baron Grimm (January I, 1772), who quotes 
“un Anglais, M. Jones ”, agreeing with him 
that Anquetil is to be “strongly suspected ” 
of having only the haziest and most superficial 
knowledge of old Persian. Most Continental 
scholars followed suit. Not till de Sacy, in 
1793, successfully used Anquetil’s glossary in 
the decipherment of the Sassanian royal inscrip- 
tions did the tide begin definitely to turn. The 
nearest that Jones ever got to an apology was a 
passage in his Sixth Discourse (1789) : “ M. 
Anquetil had the merit of undertaking a voyage 
to India in his earliest youth with no other view 
than to recover the writings of Zeratusht, and 
would have acquired a brilliant reputation in 
France if he had not sullied it by his immoder- 
ate vanity and virulence of temper, which 
alienated the goodwill even of his own country- 
men”. Here there is no longer any suggestion 
either of ignorance or fraud ; but the reparation 
was of a very negative kind. 

Anquetil, on his side, never replied ; so far 
as I know he only refers twice to Jones. In 
1787 he praises him for his good work in 
founding the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; later 
(writing c. 1796) he describes him with justice 
as “‘ eruditus et leviter de omnibus disserens ”’, 
learned, but too ready to hold forth on every 
possible subject. No one now doubts that 
Anquetil’s translation was an honest attempt to 
convey the sense of the original or that he had a 
great knowledge if not of early Persian grammar 
at any rate of vocabulary. Above all, he never 
tried to improve upon his originals by clothing 
them in the language of Christian piety. The 
same cannot be said of the translators from 
Chinese trustfully quoted by Sir William Jones 
in his Discourse on China, where Confucius 
is made to talk about “‘ the Lord of Heaven who 
governs the Universe” and the Sage who 
“‘ conforms to his knowledge of God ”’. 
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In the latter part of his life Anquetil did a 
lot of theological and political pamphleteering, 
with which I am not here concerned. Much of 
his energy went into trying to persuade the 
French Government to recapture India by an 
overland campaign through Turkey or Russia. 
His hatred of England and his perfectly 
orthodox though slightly orientalized Catholic 
mysticism grew continually more intense. 
After passing unscathed (though a violent 
Monarchist) through the Revolution, he died 
at the age of seventy-three in 1805. Only one of 
his later works was of any importance—his 
translation of fifty-one Upanishads. It is 
instructive to reflect that this work, which had 
so profound an influence on European thought, 
ought not, according to the current laws of 
scholarship, ever to have been undertaken. The 
Upanishads are Sanskrit philosophical texts ; 
Anquetil re-translated them from a modern 
Persian translation. To-day we frown upon 
re-translations, and a scholar who presented 
such work as a thesis at any of our Universities 
would quickly be sent about his business. But 
it turned out that his Upanishads, despite the 
indirect way in which he had access to them, 
were to mark a new epoch in the relation be- 
tween European and Indian thought. In 1813 
they fell into the hands of Schopenhauer and 
soon permeated his philosophy. Moreover, 
when in 1897 Paul Deussen published in 
German a_ second great collection of 
Upanishads, he was obliged in some cases to 
fall back upon Anquetil’s translations ; for 
the Sanskrit originals had still not come to 
light. 

The history of his Upanishad translations 
is a curious one. The Manuscripts reached him 
in 1775. In a morbid excess of fidelity he trans- 
lated them into French word for word, in the 
Persian word-order, which is quite different 
from that of French. This took him twelve 


years. He then realized that what he had 
written was too far removed from idiomatic 
French to be publishable, and began to make it 
less “pidgin”. But qualms of conscience 
seized him again, and he set to work to make a 
translation into Latin, on the ground that this 
language “admet les inversions comme le 
Persan”. The work was finished in 1796 tut 
not printed till the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The commentary (also in Latin) 
ranges very widely, and even contains a eulogy 
of the British Sunday School system, a topic 
which figures oddly in an exposition of the 
Upanishads. 

Thirty years ago when I first became 
interested in the Jones-Anquetil story, though 
knowing only the bare outlines of it, my 
sympathies were entirely on Anquetil’s side. 
Now, after further study of the whole affair, 
I feel differently. In the particular case at 
issue one cannot of course help being on his 
side. But when one has lived with him, as I 
have done recently, for some weeks on end, one 
begins to agree with Sir William that his 
“ virulence of temper ” ends by “ alienating ” 
one. There was also a touch of sordidness about 
the asceticism of his later days which I find 
distasteful. He claims, for example, that he 
lives (apparently not by necessity but by 
deliberate choice ; for at almost the same period 
he offers the Government a contribution of 
50 Louis a year if they will start an all-out war 
against England) on four sous a day. “ Nulla 
corporis lintei lotio, mutatio ” ; a Tacitean way 
of saying that his underclothes are never 
washed or changed. But certainly he had 
courage, as is shown by his formal declaration, 
when asked to swear loyalty to Napoleon in 
1804: “Je ne jure ni jurerai fidélité a 
l’Empereur, comme on n’a pas droit d’exiger 
d’un Frangais, simple particulier, sans places ni 
fonctions ”’. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


My main source has been the published works of 
Anquetil himself, particularly the memoir pre- 
fixed to his Zend-Avesta. For information preserved 
in French and other archives I am much indebted to 
M. Schwab’s book referred to above. He devotes 
only half a page to Anquetil’s stay in England and 
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for helping me to clear up points in connection with 
this I am indebted to the Society of Antiquaries and 
to Mr. Angus Wilson, of the British Museum, who 
put me on to the Burney collection of old newspaper- 
cuttings. 
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and 
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19th Century 


* 
By EMILE de GROOT 


Egypt has been a vital factor in European 

power politics. Its value as a bridge be- 
tween Europe and the East was impressed 
upon British strategists and the world at large 
by Napoleon Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition 
of 1798, which brought to Egypt Mehemet Ali, 
then second-in-command of a Turkish regi- 
ment, but destined to build Egypt into a forceful 
whole. Mehemet Ali died in 1849, hereditary 
Pasha of the country which he had transformed 
from an obscure Turkish province to a centre 
of international politics. His power rested on 
the reforms he had accomplished. Thanks to 
those measures, his military and naval resources 
became so formidable that twice in a decade— 
in 1831 and in 1839—he threatened the very 
existence of the Sultan of Turkey’s rule by 
challenging his master with armed force. 
During the years after 1805, when he was con- 
firmed as Pasha of Egypt by the Sultan, he 
had made himself owner of the soil by large- 
scale confiscation, instituted a system of state 
monopolies which brought in a considerable 
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revenue, added to the wealth of the lower Nile- 
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Mehemet Ali Pasha (1769-1849) 
From the drawing by Le Vernet 


valley by the intensive cultivation of cotton, 
sugar, Olives and mulberries, rebuilt Alexandria 
providing it with a modern water supply, and 
connected this busy port with the Nile by the 
construction of the Mahmudiya Canal. 

In 1811 Mehemet Ali massacred the Mam- 
lukes, the traditional military masters of Egypt 
who had dominated the country until their 
defeat by Bonaparte ; he thus anticipated by 
fifteen years Sultan Mahmud II’s liquidation 
of the janissaries in Constantinople. Not con- 
tent with his work of internal consolidation, 
Mehemet Ali extended both his own domains 
and the measure of the Sultan’s obligations to 
him. Between 1811 and 1818 he successfully 
crushed the heretical Wahhabites, who had 
been threatening the unity of Islam and the 
rule of the Sultan in the Hijaz. He advanced 
the frontiers of Egypt, bringing fresh ter- 
ritory under the nominal authority of the 
Sultan but in reality enlarging his own sources 
of revenue and manpower. In 1821 Mehemet 
Ali’s son, Ibrahim, reached the confluence of 
the Blue and White Niles in his southward 
drive ; in 1822 the province of Kordofan was 
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annexed to Egypt and in 1823 the city of 
Khartoum was founded. Through his energy 
and his vision Mehemet Ali had now become 
the most powerful and independent of the 
Sultan’s provincial governors. In 1824 
Mahmud II demanded help from him in the 
suppression of the Greek revolt. Ibrahim was 
sent by his father first to Crete, which he 
quickly reduced, and then to the Morea (the 
ancient Peloponnese). In spite of his successes 
there the intervention of the Powers eventually 
forced the Sultan to agree to the establishment 
of a Kingdom of the Hellenes. Since Ibrahim 
would certainly have crushed the revolt without 
this intervention, Mehemet Ali considered 
himself justified in claiming the Pashalik of 
Crete which Mahmud had promised him as his 
reward. Yet this satisfied neither his ambition 
nor his conception of his deserts. At the end 
of 1831, therefore, Ibrahim invaded his master’s 
province of Syria. 

Mehemet Ali’s rebellion against his sovereign 
showed the Powers the dangers of a strong and 
capable ruler reviving the enfeebled power 
of the Turks in the eastern Mediterranean. 
The Tsar Nicholas I in 1829 had already 
resolved to change the emphasis of traditional 
Russian policy towards Turkey. He had been 
persuaded that Britain in particular would 
never permit Russia to fulfil her perennial 
ambition of recapturing Constantinople for the 
Eastern Church ; the attempt might entail a 
major war. Nicholas saw the advantages of a 
weak neighbour across the Pruth ; so long as 
the Turkish Empire appeared decadent and 
remained in fact amenable to pressure from the 
Powers, the rule of the Sultan was preferable 
to that of a supplanter such as Mehemet Ali, 
an admirer and imitator of Napoleon. Similar 
considerations, somewhat differently based, 
influenced the British attitude towards 
Mehemet Ali’s Syrian adventure, for the 
eastern Mediterranean formed the main artery 
of the British strategic and political system. 
Only the French championed Mehemet Ali. 
They saw in him an oriental manifestation of 
the Napoleonic virtues as well as the agent 
through whom their ambitions in the Levant 
generally, and in Egypt in particular, might be 
at last fulfilled. Since the time of the crusades 
they had had intimate ties with the eastern 











Ismail Pasha (1830-1895) and attendants 


Mediterranean ; since the sixteenth century 
they had worked to gain predominance there ; 
since the Egyptian expedition of 1798 they had 
resented the claims of the British to a prior 
interest. 

Mehemet Ali timed his stroke in Syria 
badly ; for his genius did not extend to a subtle 
appreciation of European politics. France had 


not yet recovered from the revolution of July , 


1830 ; Britain was preoccupied with parlia- 
mentary reform and the revolt of the Belgians 
against the Dutch. The Sultan turned in his 
despair to the Russians. Nicholas sent ships 
and troops to Constantinople. By remaining 
faithful to his principles he gave the appearance 
of taking advantage of the Sultan’s weakness ; 
yet the crisis was averted not by arms but by 
diplomacy, not by Russian strength but by 
French and British pressure on Mehemet Ali. 
Peace was patched up between Sultan and 
Pasha at the price of the cession of Syria and 
Adana to Mehemet Ali, who continued in his 


new provinces the policy of development and 
exploitation which had proved so successful 
in Egypt. In addition to the recruits they 
supplied for his army, the two provinces con- 
tained forests from which he hoped to remedy 
Egypt’s lack of charcoal for gunpowder and 
timber for ships. Though temporarily checked, 
his ambition to become the most powerful 
ruler of the Near East, if not master of Con- 
stantinople itself, had not abated. 

The Sultan was consumed, after 1833, by 
humiliation, fear and hatred. Like every 
oriental despot he knew that he must avenge 
himself on dangerous vassals or suffer inevitable 
loss of authority, which in turn would engender 
further rebellions. He began to reform his 
army ; but he was too impatient and too much 
afraid that Mehemet Ali would strike again at 
him to allow the reforms to take root. In 1839, 
defying the advice of his Prussian military 
experts (who included the young Helmuth von 
Moltke), he sent his troops across the Euphrates 
into Syria. Ibrahim so thoroughly routed them 
that the Powers were obliged to interfere once 
more, lest the Egyptians march straight into 
Constantinople. A combined Anglo-Turkish- 
Austrian naval and military force under Sir 
Robert Stopford eventually defeated Ibrahim ; 
nor could the efforts of Mehemet Ali to exploit 
the differences between the French and the rest 
of the great Powers prevent the disappearance 
of his last hope that Egypt would become an 
independent state. By the settlement of 1840- 
41 Egypt was confirmed in her position as a 
province of the Ottoman Empire, though 
Mehemet Ali was established as hereditary 
Pasha—the first governor of a Turkish province 
to gain this status. 

The authority of the Viceroys of Egypt and 
their subordination to the suzerainty of the 
Sultan were defined in imperial decrees (fir- 
mans) in 1841 and further regulated from time 


to time. These arrangements received inter- 
national recognition. The crisis of 1839-41 
brought about the reconstitution of the 


“ concert of Europe ’”—the combination of the 
great Powers for united action. “‘ Europe had 
become a necessity. She had reconciled the 
Powers and was the pledge of their harmony 
in the future.” Yet this unity of purpose in the 
Near East was, paradoxically, the main instru- 









ment whereby Egypt eventually fell away from 
the Ottoman Empire. The force which had 
worked to preserve Turkish integrity in the 
mid-nineteenth century was the main cause of 
the Sultan’s loss of all real control over Egypt 
from 1875 onwards. Once more, the most 
important factor in Egypt was to be the rivalry 
of Britain and France, as it had been in the 
Napoleonic period. 

Mehemet Ali, in Lord Cromer’s opinion, 
was worthy of veneration by the Egyptians 
‘if only for the reason that to him belongs the 
credit of having amputated their country from 
the decaying body of the Ottoman Empire ”’; 
but it was financial considerations which finally 
obliged the western Powers to intervene 
directly. Mehemet Ali’s successors possessed 
neither his genius nor his energy. His grand- 
son, Ismail, had ambitious schemes for the 
development of Egypt on western lines ; but 
however laudable his plans (and on this there 
are two schools of thought), his methods were 
tinged with that unreality which invades 
oriental minds when they try to deal with the 
economic problems of an industrial and com- 
mercial civilization. Ismail was obliged to 
borrow money, and did so on a vast and heedless 
scale. Though his needs were exploited by the 
‘“‘money-sharpers and jobbers”, who raised 
cheap loans in Paris and London and then made 
advances at exorbitant rates of interest to the 
financially innocent Khedive, Ismail’s extrava- 
gance and lack of proportion drove him to 
increase his indebtedness until the public 
liabilities of Egypt had risen from £3}m. on 
his accession as Viceroy in 1863 to some £94m. 
in 1876. Much of this money had been bor- 
rowed from French investors as well as British. 
The crash came in 1876 when Ismail stopped 
payment of his treasury bills. Britain and 
France now held the main financial as well as 
political interest in Egypt, but they were not 
entirely free to deal with the situation ; Italians, 
Austrians and Germans were also among 
Egypt’s creditors. 

The British alone of the great Powers refused 
to join in a proposed international action to 
order Egyptian finances. Although the route 
to India overland from Suez, across the Sinai 
peninsula and southwards to the Arabian gulf, 
had been in regular use since 1835, and although 
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the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 had 
made Egypt more vital than ever to Britain, 
there was still no desire to interfere in the 
administration of the country, far less to occupy 
it or take it under protectorate. In 1857 Lord 
Palmerston had dealt bluntly with a proposal of 
Napoleon III that England should take Egypt 
as compensation for French seizure of Morocco: 


** Then, as to the balance of power to be main- 
tained by giving us Egypt. In the first place, we 
don’t want to have Egypt. What we wish about 
Egypt is that it should continue attached to the 
Turkish Empire, which is a security against it 
belonging to any European Power. We want 
to trade with Egypt and to travel through Egypt, 
but we do not want the burthen of governing 
Egypt. . 


Yet in this very year, 1857, the overland route 
to India was proving invaluable for rushing 
reinforcements to deal with the Mutiny. 
Palmerston at first even opposed the digging 
of the Suez Canal on the grounds that it would 
complete the detachment of Egypt from the 
Ottoman Empire and thus give the French an 
inestimable advantage by bringing Marseilles 
nearer than Liverpool to the markets of the 
East. 

Lord Derby, Foreign Secretary in 1874-78, 
heartily shared these views ; not so his Prime 
Minister, Disraeli, whose famous purchase of 
the Khedive’s 176,000 Suez Canal shares was 
occasioned by Ismail’s desperate efforts to 
avoid the bankruptcy that overtook him in 
1876. Ismail had first offered the shares to the 
French government, who refused them; a 
contemporary French publicist was more 
prescient : “It is an entirely political action, 
for if it does not constitute a seizure of Egyptian 
territory, it is the first step towards it”. Even 
in 1876 Derby refused to associate the British 
government with the establishment of the 
Commission of the Public Debt in Egypt. The 
British bondholders, however, sent Goschen 
to Egypt, where, together with a French expert, 
he arranged the reorganization of the debt and 
caused Ismail to initiate reforms, the most 
important of which was the appointment of 
two Controllers-General to supervise respec- 
tively the country’s revenue and expenditure. 
One was to be British, the other French ; but 
Ismail was told, on Derby’s instructions, that 
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the British government “ could not accept any 
responsibility for these appointments, to which, 
however, they had no objection to offer ”’. 

Thus began the period of Anglo-French 
condominium in Egypt. It coincided with the 
rise of Egyptian nationalism and the defeat 
of the Turks by Russia in the war of 1877-78. 
These two factors were themselves connected, 
for the earliest manifestations of nationalist 
feeling in Egypt were the results not of an anti- 
European but an anti-Turkish attitude. The 
Egyptian ruling classes were all Turkish or 
Circassian in origin; Lord Cromer, writing 
in 1908, calls Arabic the “ vernacular” and 
admits his ignorance of it while stressing his 
knowledge of Turkish—the official language of 
Egypt up to 1914. The economies and reforms 
forced upon the bankrupt Khedive by his 
European advisers and the improved adminis- 
tration of the European officials introduced 
under the condominium were by no means 
welcome to Ismail or to Egyptian politicians 
and financiers. Nor did they appeal to the 
native officers of the army, who saw retrench- 
ment combining with the virtual monopoly of 
high ranks by Turks to block any chances of 
promotion for Egyptians. Ismail was deter- 
mined to remain master in Egypt and the 
officers were driven by their grievances into 
demonstrations of disloyalty. Temporarily the 
Khedive was able to harness the discontent 
of the officers to his own ambitions. In the 
spring of 1879 the allegedly constitutional 
ministry of the Christian Armenian Nubar 
Pasha was overthrown by violent demonstra- 
tions in Cairo. The two European members of 
the ministry, Sir Rivers Wilson and M. de 
Bligniéres, were roughly handled by the mob. 
Ismail seized the opportunity to appoint a 
ministry led by Cherif Pasha, a representative 
of the “ old Turkish ” party, and to promulgate 
financial measures of his own designed to evade 
the impending declaration of Egyptian insolv- 
ency. This combination of political and 
financial instability roused the Powers to put 
pressure on Ismail’s suzerain the Sultan, with 
the result that Ismail was deposed in favour of 
his son Tewfik on June 26, 1879. 

Tewfik’s accession marked the end of an 
epoch in the relations of the Powers with 
Egypt ; they were no longer to be governed by 
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purely financial motives. From now on the 
political implications of Egyptian nationalism 
and the diplomatic needs of Britain and France 
were to dominate the scene. Financial factors 
continued, nevertheless, to play some part in 
determining the policies of both Powers, 
especially France. The condominium con- 
tinued until 1882, however doubtfully the two 
governments might view it. Salisbury faithfully 
expressed the British attitude : 


** When you have got a neighbour and faithful 
ally who is bent on meddling in a country in 
which you are deeply interested—you have three 
courses open to you. You may renounce—or 
monopolize—or share. Renouncing would have 
been to place the French across our road to India. 
Monopolizing would have been very near the 
risk of war. So we resolved to share.” 


The compromise was ended by the mounting 
crescendo of Egyptian nationalism which cul- 
minated in the summer and autumn of 1882. 
The nationalist movement first found coherent 
expression in the army’s discontent with lack 
of opportunity for native officers. In spite of 
the concessions forced upon him by a series of 
military demonstrations, Tewfik remained 
unable to control the spread of violent nation- 
alist feeling which was soon inevitably directed 
against Europeans as well as Turks. The 
military leaders were too ignorant and politically 
inexperienced to be able to exert a moderating 
influence on their followers so that a situation 
soon arose which the Powers were bound to 
regard as dangerous to their position ; it became 
necessary for them to consider seriously the 
possibility of having to use force. 

In the last weeks of 1881 Gambetta had 
achieved office in France with his grand 
ministére. His Egyptian policy was positive 
and vigorous ; he remembered Thiers’ dying 
words to him: “ Above all, do not abandon 
Egypt”. It had been a firm principle of French 
policy in Egypt never to consent to a military 
occupation by the Turks ; Gambetta was still 
less likely to favour any proposal of Turkish 
political intervention based on the weakness of 
Tewfik. His predecessors had feared that the 
British would seek this superficially easy escape 
from undertaking direct obligations in Egypt. 
Privately they had confessed sympathy with 
Egyptian aspirations which, although “ still very 
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confused and quite obscure, are real and justi- 
fied. The whole difficulty is to know how to 
satisfy them within practicable limits. It would 
be very wrong to disregard them”. Gambetta 
now proposed to the British that some practical 
evidence of the views and close collaboration 
of the two Powers be clearly given. The result 
was the Joint Note presented to the Khedive 
on January 8, 1882, expressing the conviction 
of Britain and France that the preservation of 
order in Egypt depended on the maintenance 
of Tewfik on the throne “on the terms laid 
down by the Sultan’s Firmans ”, which formed 
the sole guarantees for “‘ the good order and 
development of general prosperity in Egypt ”’. 
Unfortunately, despite their apparent firmness 
and unanimity, the two governments were 
really divided in their appreciation of the 
problem before them ; each had a different 
conception of the action to be taken should the 
need arise. This confusion was concealed by 
Lord Granville’s statement that Her Majesty’s 
Government “must not be considered as 
committing themselves thereby to any parti- 
cular mode of action, if action should be found 
necessary” and by Gambetta’s acknowledge- 
ment which added “ and this is a reservation 
in which we participate ”’. Gambetta fell from 
power less than a month after the presentation 
of the Joint Note ; had he been in office when 
the disorders of June and July, 1882, occurred 
in Alexandria the French might well have 
joined in the bombardment by Admiral 
Seymour of the defence works that were being 
set up by the nationalists at the entrance to the 
harbour. Six months earlier the Joint Note 
had been instrumental in uniting the popular 
>xtremists and the moderate military element 
in the nationalist camp, hitherto mutually 
mistrustful but now brought together by fear 
of European interference designed to strengthen 
the Khedive in resistance to any reform at all. 
In July Granville, who had previously tried to 
avoid British and encourage Turkish interven- 
tion, was compelled to order the bombardment, 
while the French, whom Gambetta had cast 
for the role of active partners in just such an 
act, held back through the timidity of his 
successors. 

The withdrawal of the French ships in the 
harbour before the beginning of the bombard- 
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ment of Alexandria signified the end not only 
of the condominium but of French claims to a 
special position in Egypt. From 1882 onwards 
Britain, and Britain alone, exercised power, 
although this power was limited on the one 
hand by the legal sovereignty of the Sultan 
and on the other by the political influence of 
the Commissioners of the Public Debt, who 
were entitled to appropriate a considerable part 
of the Egyptian revenue for the service and 
repayment of large foreign loans. Moreover, 
the British officials who took charge of the ad- 
ministration of the country were faced by two 
irreconcilable tasks. They had to stabilize the 
finances and meet the challenge to the humanity 
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of Egypt’s new political masters presented by 
the miserable poverty of the brutally overtaxed 
peasantry. Their obligation was to make Egypt 
solvent, at the same time satisfying her clamour- 
ing creditors in France and elsewhere and 
relieving the desperate situation of the fellaheen 
whose contributions to the exchequer had 
hitherto provided the bulk of the revenue. 

Diplomatically the British position was 
complicated by the subordination of all political 
decisions to the consent of the Commissioners 
of the Public Debt, representing the European 
Powers. The French were determined to do 
nothing to make Britain’s situation easier and 
everything to induce her to abandon it. The 
occupation which followed the defeat of Arabi’s 
nationalists at Tel-el-Kebir (September 13, 
1882) was more than a blow to French pride ; 
it nourished suspicion and provided a grievance 
for twenty-two years. By gaining the support 
of the German, Austrian, Italian and Russian 
members of the Public Debt Commission, the 
French could isolate Britain in that body and 
effectively hinder the development of British 
plans. This was more difficult than at first 
appeared, however; the grouping of the 
Powers after 1882 was marked by German 
domination over Austrian, Italian and to some 
extent Russian diplomacy, though Russia 
moved steadily towards France after 1887. 
There were two main consequences of this 
situation : first, French suspicions and pin- 
pricks against Britain increased in proportion 
to the growth of resentment at their impotence 
among politicians in France and the French 
colony in Egypt ; second, Germany exploited 
her key position in international politics by 
offering relief for British embarrassments in 
Egypt only at the price of constant concessions 
by England to German demands in widely 
scattered parts of the world. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the 
British very soon became heartily sick of their 
Egyptian imbroglio. A Liberal government 
under Gladstone had been forced to occupy 
Egypt. Gladstone himself was by nature deeply 
concerned with the idea of justice in inter- 
national relations and the principle of national 
sovereignty ; he was publicly identified with 
these conceptions, and his success in the 
general election of 1880 had been largely due 
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to the forcefulness with which he had preached 
them in his Midlothian campaign. He recon- 
ciled his conscience to the occupation of Egypt 
only because of his abhorrence of improbity 
in public finance. He had described the 
repudiation of her debts by Turkey in 1875 as 
“the greatest of political crimes ” and there is 
no doubt that his fears of the financial con- 
sequences of the Egyptian situation in 1882 
led him to accept the inevitability of his govern- 
ment’s action; for the rest of his career in 
politics he regarded the occupation as tempor- 
ary. But it involved England in lasting and 
weighty responsibilities as well as in diplomatic 
embarrassments, for events and considerations 
of highest policy made evacuation impossible, 
so that Salisbury had to take up the burden of 
Gladstone’s legacy. Already in 1887 he expres- 
sed a view of it that later experience was only 
too fully to confirm : “‘ I heartily wish we had 
never gone into Egypt. Had we not done so, 
we could snap our fingers at all the world ”’. 
To the difficulties of Egypt itself had been 
added the dangers and the humiliations of the 
Sudan ; the revolt of the Mahdi and the tragic 
sequence of events leading to the death of 
Gordon in January, 1885, destroyed Gladstone’s 
Egyptian policy. The men responsible for 
financial and administrative reforms in Egypt 
now faced the apparently endless expense of 
defending the frontier against the dervishes and 
avenging the losses of lives, territory and 
prestige inflicted on Egypt (and through her 
on Britain) by the Mahdi and his successor, the 
Khalifa. British foreign policy was bedevilled 
by the complexities of it all : the sovereignty 
of the Sultan over Egypt and the status of the 
Sudan as a province of the Ottoman Empire 
supplied a constant excuse for the objections of 
France and the sporadic attempts of the other 
European Powers to prevent a solution of the 
Egyptian problem. The rebellion emphasized 
financial difficulties ; Granville failed in his 
attempts to deal with them through inter- 
national co-operation. The poverty of the 


Egyptian government, the determination of 
the British not to become involved in either 
expenditure or military commitments on 
behalf of Egypt, and their fear of international 
complications, all combined to influence them 
in the direction of withdrawal from the Sudan. 


Sir Evelyn Baring (later Lord Cromer) in 
Egypt encouraged this view, for his eyes were 
firmly focussed on the target of Egyptian 
reform, which would have been impossible 
had the resources of the country been poured 
into the sands of the Sudan. 

Such an attitude was not ultimately logical, 
however, as successive French statesmen and 
diplomats perceived to their distraction. Lord 
Hartington appreciated this and as early as 
February, 1885, expressed Liberal opinion 
with unaccustomed lucidity : ““ The permanent 
occupation of Egypt is the most dangerous 
policy which could be pursued; it would 
necessitate the annexation of both Egypt and 
the Sudan ”. Salisbury, when he attained office 
in 1885, sent Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
to Constantinople in an attempt to reach an 
arrangement with the Porte whereby England 
might evacuate Egypt and at the same time 
secure that the country’s vital communications 
and strategically dominant position would be 
guarded against the encroachments of any other 
Power. Wolff succeeded in obtaining Turkish 
agreement to a convention providing for the 
despatch of a British and a Turkish High 
Commissioner to Egypt to examine on the spot 
the possibilities of reorganizing the administra- 
tion and reforming the army. After the initia- 
tion of these measures the two governments 
were to negotiate an “ ulterior” convention 
for the evacuation of British troops from Egypt. 
Wolff was himself appointed British High 
Commissioner with Mukhtar Pasha, the con- 
queror of the Yemen, as his Turkish colleague. 
The “ ulterior convention ”’ failed to materialize 
owing to French and Russian pressure on the 
Sultan, and its failure meant the continuation 
of the British occupation. 

During his year in Egypt as High Com- 
missioner Wolff learned how intractable was the 
nature of the Egyptian problem. It seemed as 
if the unsettled and perilous condition of the 
frontier had made it incapable of solution and, 
while he wrestled with the difficulties of the 
Sudan, he gained experience of some of the 
permanent elements in Egyptian politics and 
Britain’s diplomatic troubles : the bitterness of 
the French colony : the stiff attitude of many 
of the British officials of the Egyptian govern- 
ment, often recruited from India, which did 
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Captain Marchand, second from right, with his men 


much to offset their devoted work in improving 
conditions; the umiversal resentment of 
Egyptians at the large salaries paid to Europeans 
occupied with effecting economies which strin- 
gently curtailed the earnings and opportunities 
of native officials ; the political divisions of the 
Egyptian ruling classes. 

Successive British governments during the 
1880’s failed to produce a firm line of policy 
in Egypt. It was not until Salisbury returned 
to power in 1895 that a decision was forced 
upon him. It was that foreseen with appre- 
hension by Hartington ten years before, dic- 
tated by geography and by the history of Egypt 
since the days of Mehemit Ali and renewed 
phoenix-like by Egyptian nationalists to-day : 
the “‘ unity of the Nile Valley ”. The French 
had understood this principle ever since they 
had begun to develop their African ambitions 
after their disappointment in Egypt ; hence 
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their dogged efforts in the 1890’s to throw a 
girdle of French territory across Africa from 
west to east which should encompass the 
sources of the Nile. On July 10, 1898, after 
epic adventures faced with heroic endurance 
and resourcefulness, Captain Marchand of the 
French Marines reached Fashoda, some forty 
miles north of the confluence of the River 
Sobat with the White Nile ; with his six French 
officers and one hundred and twenty Senegalese 
riflemen he laid claims to the place for France 
and hoisted the tricolour. It was the misfortune 
of France that her statesmen’s determination 
to compensate the loss of French influence in 
Egypt by outflanking the Egyptian position 
from the south had not only been recognized 
but forestalled in London. 

In 1895 Sir Edward Grey, then Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary to the Foreign Office, 
had warned the French in a famous declaration 
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in the Commons that “ the advance of a French 
Expedition . . . right from the other side of 
Africa . . . would not be merely an inconsistent 
and unexpected act, but it must be perfectly 
well known to the French Government that 
it would be an unfriendly act and would be so 
viewed by England”. In diplomatic language 
the words “unfriendly act” carry a highly 
threatening implication; it was not solely 
the suspicion, soon hardening into certainty, 
of the objects of the Marchand expedition 
(which set out from French West Africa in 
1896) that determined Salisbury to commence 
the reconquest of the Sudan ; though this was 
doubtless an important factor in his delibera- 
tions. On September 2, 1898, Kitchener’s 
victory at Omdurman, just down Nile from 
Khartoum, destroyed the last elements of the 
Sudanese rebellion. The Sudan was reclaimed 
from barbarism. The British and Egyptian 
flags were hoisted side by side at Khartoum 
and the Anglo-Egyptian condominium of the 
Sudan began, regulated by the agreement of 
1899 ; Salisbury instructed Cromer, however, 


““to emphasize the fact that Her Majesty’s 
Government consider thattthey have a predomin- 
ant voice in all matters connected with the Soudan, 
and that they expect that any advice which they 
may think fit to tender to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in respect to Soudan affairs will be 
followed.” 


Marchand’s tiny force was impotent in the 
presence of the conquerors. After a meeting 
between Kitchener and the Frenchman, long 
and recriminatory negotiations opened between 
London and Paris; for a moment French 
public opinion flared up into war fever. At the 
end of 1898 Marchand was ordered to withdraw 
from Fashoda. The last serious French attempt 
to offset the British occupation of Egypt had 
failed. Failure coincided with the emergence 
in France of a firmer determination to face the 
European situation, and with a rising con- 
sciousness of internal weaknesses brought to the 
surface by the Dreyfus affair. 1898 was the year 
not only of Fashoda but of the appointment to 
the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
Delcassé, who remained in office for nearly 
seven years—longer than any other Foreign 
Minister of the Third Republic up to date— 
and who was destined to settle with England 
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the immediate dispute on the Nile and then to 
achieve the entente cordiale through the agree- 
ments signed by himself and Lord Lansdowne 
on April 8, 1904. 

In the 1880’s the French had done their best 
to force England from Egypt by diplomacy ; 
in the early 1890's, especially during the 
Liberal administration of 1892-95, they had 
cherished hopes of being able to bring about 
evacuation by direct negotiation ; at the end 
of the century they played their last card by 
sending Marchand “to fire a pistol” at the 
heart of the Egyptian position. When they 
lost, it remained to them to return to negotia- 
tion. Here they had two advantages over the 
British : they knew what they wanted and they 
knew the weaknesses of the British position in 
Egypt. They wanted either the assurance of 
British evacuation or adequate compensation 
for their own undertaking not to challenge the 
occupation further ; and they appreciated that 
the British themselves had not the least wish to 
regularize their situation in Egypt by formal 
diplomatic declarations. Britain was in Egypt 
for practical purposes, the culmination of which 
could not be foreseen ; her politicians preferred 
not to plot their course in advance. They must 
therefore remain dependent on the goodwill 
of the Powers who shared control over Egyptian 
finances ; and the leader of these was France. 
British policy in these circumstances depended 
on the views of the men on the spot ; in practice 
this meant that a great concentration of power 
lay in the hands of Lord Cromer, nominally 
British Agent and Consul-General at Cairo, 
really by reason of his intelligence, forceful- 
ness and single-mindedness the virtual ruler of 
Egypt. 

It was Cromer in effect who placed the final 
seal of approval on the arrangements for the 
agreements of April 8, 1904. In these Egypt 
and Morocco were the focal points. The 
British obtained French recognition of their 
occupation of Egypt, acquiescence in its per- 
haps indefinite prolongation and the promise 
of support in the execution of reforms which 
would fundamentally change the position of 
European nationals. The only serious interest 
they had in Morocco was the neutralization of 
Tangier, directly opposite Gibraltar. The 
French wanted political predominance in the 
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The Empress of France at the Opening of the Suez Canal 


Moorish Empire and the promise of British 
support if they should in the future decide to 
intervene directly there. The British believed 
they had secured a practical gain in return for a 
hypothetical concession ; this belief was forti- 
fied by the opinion of Cromer, who cared for 
nothing so much as the establishment of a firm, 
orderly and financially stable regime in Egypt : 


“It has to be borne in mind that the French 
concessions to us in Egypt are in reality far more 
valuable than those we are making to them in 
Morocco and moreover that they can hamper us 
greatly here whereas if they choose they can carry 
out their Moroccan policy without our help . 


Thus the supremacy of England in Egypt 
came to be accepted by the one European 
Power whose interests in the country were 
great enough to permit her to challenge it. 
Since the deposition of Ismail in 1879 at the 


behest of the Powers, the sovereignty of the 
Sultan of Turkey over Egypt had been no 
more than a formality ; from 1904 to 1914 
British power was confirmed as the de facto 
authority. The British declaration of protec- 
torate at the outbreak of the first world war 
was no more than the belated acknowledgement 
of an existing reality. In the true British tradi- 
tion, and in conformity with her long-standing 
attitude towards Egypt, Britain made no 
attempt to forecast or to face the potentialities 
of the post-war situation. The floodwaters of 
Egyptian nationalism which had been dammed 
in 1882 and contained by the overt fiction of 
Turkish sovereignty blended with the covert 
fact of British power were, as it turned out, to 
break beyond control in 1919. But this is the 
opening phase of another story, the theme of 
which is the relations between two sovereign 
states—Britain and Egypt. 
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The Church 


tinguished station marked “ Campden ” 

sometimes ask the way to the village. The 
proper reply is to put them on the road to 
Ebrington. For Chipping Campden, though 
now officially a parish in the North Cotswold 
Rural District, had a Borough Charter under 
Henry II, and from Henry III had confirmation 
of the fair and the market, free for ever from 


Geshe WHO ARRIVE at the _ undis- 


toll and custom, which gave it the first part of 
its name. When the charter had been lost “ by 
negligence or misfortune” the Burgesses 
borrowed {100 to get a new one from James I. 
That has been lost by negligence or misfortune 
too, but Campden remains to all who live there 
“the town” and short of calling it “‘Chipping” 
no greater offence can be given than to ascribe 
to it a lesser status. 
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Grevel House 


It is better not to come to Campden from 
the railway, or up the steep roads from Stratford 
and the Vale of Evesham, but to walk north- 
ward down the road from the hill pastures to 
the town. On the right is Broad Campden, one 
of the three Tithings into which the parish 
was divided and which formed separate open- 
field units. The hamlet of Broad Campden lies, 
almost hidden from the road, between its hill 
fields and pasture to the west and its richer 
arable and meadow to the east. In the valley 
to the left of the road is the Tithing of Westing- 
ton. In front, over the steep edge of the hill, 
the town itself comes into view, with the tower 
of the great wool church at its northern end ; 
and beyond it the fields of Berrington, the 
third and richest Tithing, which contained the 
manor-house and the glebe. The road curves 
through Westington hamlet, past some houses 
that are self-consciously picturesque, some that 
are still awkwardly new, and some that have 
acquired the timelessness of all good Cotswold 
building, and as it enters the Borough becomes 
inevitably Sheep Street. 

Some guide-books say that Campden High 
Street is practically unchanged since the 
seventeenth century, others since medieval or 
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even “olden” times. In fact, most of what 
can be seen from the street was built in the 
last hundred and fifty years, though new fronts 
sometimes hide parts of much older structures. 
Visitors greatly admire the austere Victorian 
Grammar School, over whose door the sup- 
posed foundation date, 1487, was carved in 
1863 ; and the twentieth-century timbered 
front of the King’s Arms Pantry ; and the dated 
sundials, some of them rescued from builders’ 
yards and built into walls two or three centuries 
younger ; and the recently named and very 
much restored ‘“ Woolstaplers’ Hall”. The 
greatest showpiece, Grevel House, has a magni- 
ficent mullioned window that may well be 
fourteenth century, and to the right of it a 
broad arch dating from the 1900’s. The evi- 
dence that Grevel ever lived there is incon- 
clusive. If all this meant that the town was 
flaunting a spurious antiquity it could rightly 
be deplored. But it means nothing of the kind. 
Campden is beautiful because it absorbs the 
old and the new, the conspicuous and the un- 
pretentious, the many buildings that are per- 
fect in every proportion and detail, and the few 
that are hideously wrong, and blends them all 
into a whole that lives and changes and yet 
remains the same. Part of this is due, of course, 
to the golden-grey of the stone, responding to 
every change of sunlight and shadow. Partly 
it is the achievement of the Cotswold masons 
who have created the traditional style that is 
applied alike to manor houses and labourers’ 
cottages and gives to buildings centuries apart 
in age a kinship with each other. But it is above 
all the shape of the street that gives it its char- 
acter and makes it a place that is lived in rather 
than merely walked along: the curve, the 
changing levels that at some points involve a 
climb of four or five feet from one pavement 
to the other, and the islands that divide it 
without breaking its unity. One of the islands 
is a group of houses that probably originated in 
the sixteenth century ; another is the Town 
Hall which bears the date 1897 but has carved 
buttresses perhaps five or six hundred years 
older. A third is the bus shelter. Baptist Hicks 
gave it to the town in 1627 as a market hall ; more 
recently it escaped being exported to America 
but cannot escape being called a wool market. 

In the High Street the centuries lose their 
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identity ; but in the uneventful history of 
Chipping Campden much of the social history 
of England is reflected. Wealth and power move 
from one kind of men to another, and represen- 
tatives of each group that wes important in 
England become prominent in Campden until 
it is left behind by the industrial nineteenth 
century. What happened before the Conquest 
we do not know. Peter of Langtoft, writing in 
the thirteenth century, says that in (or after) 
682, the Kings of England assembled “ in the 
Danish field which from that hour to this is 
called Campedene ” and chose Ine of Wessex 
as their leader and forthwith vanquished the 
Irish and Welsh “in the meadow below 
Campedene ”’. It may have been at what is now 
Battle Bridge ; or the whole story may have 
been invented by Peter or someone else. At the 
Conquest Campden was one of the manors of 
King Harold that were granted to Hugh of 
Avranches (“‘ Hugh Lupus”), the new Earl 
of Chester, and it thus became part of one of 
the greatest “ honours ” of Norman England. 
The Earls of Chester held it when Ranulf 
Blundeville, the sixth of them, died childless 
in 1232; but their tenure. was by no means 
continuous. Once or twice the manor reverted 
to the crown as part of the Honour of 
Gloucester ; and under Henry II was held for 
a time by Hugh de Gundeville (one of the 
organizers of the murder of Becket), who 
granted the first Charter. Three times in the 
thirteenth century Campden was involved in an 
event of crucial importance in the history of a 
feudal estate—a partition among co-heiresses. 
\t the death of Earl Ranulf the Chester lands 
were shared by four sisters, and Campden went 
0 Mabilia, mother of the Earl of Arundel. 
He, too, was succeeded by four sisters. When 
he husband of the third of them, Roger de 
Somery, died in 1273, and with fairy-tale 
symmetry left four sisters to share his manor, 
Campden itself was partitioned. Broad 
Campden was already a separate manor held 
if the lords of Campden ; and now the burgages 
in the town and the virgates of Berrington and 
Westington were divided equally among the 
co-heiresses. By death, marriage, and for- 
feiture the lands continued to pass from one 
family to another. Most of them were of 


knightly status, though they included for a time 
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the Clares, Earls of Gloucester, who had 
claimed the whole manor as heirs to the Earls 
of Chester. 

There were, too, those other, immortal, land- 
lords whose titles remained unchallenged until 
the Reformation. Three abbeys drew revenues 
from Campden. The first Earl of Chester 
founded, or re-founded, the Benedictine house 
of St. Werburgh, Chester, and granted to it the 
tithes of this and many other manors. Earl 
Ranulf II gave to the Abbey of St. Mary at 
Bordesley the lands of Combe, in Westington, 
which have remained ever since aloof from the 
rest of the parish. And from the Grenvilles, 
who held Broad Campden in the thirteenth 
century, Tewkesbury Abbey had a moiety of 
that manor and assigned its profits to their 
Chamberlain. Other lords who for the good 
of their souls made gifts of lands to the Church 
contrived to keep the profits in Campden itself. 
Hugh de Gundeville founded the Chapel of 
St. Katherine and endowed it with three hides 
of land in Westington. Later there appeared 
the chantries, whose priests said masses for 
the souls of Sir Richard Stafford and Walter 
Goode and William Barnard and all Christian 
souls for ever. So in the twelfth century 
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Leysbourne, Chipping Campden 


William Collyns, holder of a virgate in West- 
ington, did his ploughings and his reapings 
not for the lord of the manor but for the priest 
of St. Katherine’s Chapel ; and in the six- 
teenth another William Collins was paying the 
rent of his house in Mill Lane towards a 
chantry priest’s yearly stipend. 

Neither the religious foundations nor the 
medieval lords of the manor left much by which 
the town can remember them. The earliest 
names from the past that are familiar to Camp- 
den people today are those of the wool mer- 
chants whose brasses lie in the church they 
paid for: William Welley ; John Lethenard, 
dyer, woolman, yeoman and merchant ; 
William Gybbys, with his three wives and 
thirteen children ; and—earliest and greatest 
of them all—William Grevel, “‘ flower of the 
wool merchants of all England ”’, whose succes- 
sors became the Earls of Warwick. When 
Grevel died in 1401, leaving a hundred marks 
for “‘ the new work ” on the church, the town 
and the whole Cotswold region were coming 
to the height of their pre-eminence in English 
trade. For the next hundred years Campden 
was one of the meeting places of the woolmen 
and the merchants, British and foreign, who 


bought from them. A few glimpses of their 
dealings survive ; we can read how in 1482 
Richard Cely of the great London house bar- 
gained with William Midwinter, and packed 
four sarplers at Campden, and then rode on to 
Northleach for more. He complained of the 
Italians who also rode about the district : 
“The woll of Cottyswolde is bogwyt be 
Lombardys.” The thousand sheep which the 
lords of the manor could graze were paying 
well, and the pasture expanded at the expense 
of the arable. 

By the end of the century the most pros- 
perous days of Cotswold wool had gone, and 
the town had little share in Tudor glories. 
Then it was rescued by the greatest of its 
benefactors, Baptist Hicks. Few of the self- 
made men of his day, whose new wealth 
absorbed and overwhelmed that of the old 
landed families, had more spectacular success. 
In 1580 Baptist Hicks lived over his silk- 
mercer’s shop, the White Bear in Cheapside. 
His brother - Michael became secretary to 
Burleigh, and Baptist soon had the Cecils 
among his customers. (He sold to them at cut 
prices, and even then they did not pay their 
bills.) In 1603 Sir Baptist Hicks supplied the 
costumes for the Coronation ; four years later 
James I repaid him the first instalment of a 
loan of £24,000. In 1610 he bought the manor 
of Campden for £13,800. In 1622 Sir Baptist 
Hicks, Bart. was a Member of Parliament, 
Master of the Mercers’ Company, a leading 
member of the Virginia Company, and owner 
of lands in London, Rutland, and many other 
places. In 1629 there was borne from London 
to its resting-place in Campden Church the 
body of “ Baptist Lord Hicks, Viscount 
Campden, who by the blessing of God on his 
ingenious endeavours arose to an ample 
qmmte...”. 

Sir Baptist’s predecessors as lords of Camp- 
den were Anthony Smith and his father 
Thomas, who appears to have come of a Camp- 
den yeoman family and to have got a place as 
page at the court of Henry VIII. Into his 
hands, by marriage or purchase, were gathered 
all the parts of the manor and most of the lands 
of the dissolved religious foundations. But 
the prosperity of the Smiths did not last long. 
Anthony died heavily in debt and it was from 
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the Londoners to whom Campden was mort- 
gaged that Hicks bought it. He was not the 
only man of his kind who at that time acquired 
an interest in Campden. A profitable sideline 
of some of the city merchants was the purchase 
of rectories, and from a syndicate dealing in 
such investments the tithes of Campden and 
six yardlands in Berrington were bought by 
Lionel Cranfield, member of the Mercers’ 
Company and later Earl of Middlesex. The 
lands were farmed for him, in return for half 
the profits, by John Price, who had to account 
to Cranfield for every detail of income and 
expenditure. From these accounts and a 
detailed survey preserved among Cranfield’s 
voluminous commercial papers, we can con- 
struct the earliest comprehensive picture of the 
people and agriculture of the manor. 

Cranfield’s relations with Campden were 
strictly financial; but Sir Baptist performed 
for it many of his “ Noble and Charitable 
Deeds” catalogued in Stowe’s Survey of 
London. Besides the Market Hall he built the 
Almshouses, a masterpiece of Cotswold archi- 
tecture, and equipped them with running water 
brought by a conduit from Westington Hill ; 
he gave to the church its pulpit, its lectern, a 
bell, and the price of many repairs ; and he left 
money for a stock to set the poor to work. 
The Grammar School, too, owes its existence 
partly to him, for he broke up the racket by 
which a group of prominent townsmen was 
misappropriating what was left of the fifteenth 
century endowment of John Fereby. But of his 
greatest achievement here only the ruins 
remain. The house he built near the church, 
with its ornate pavilions and gatehouses, its 
lluminated cupola, and its eight acres of ter- 
aces and gardens, was among the most lavish 
f its time. It was destroyed in 1645 by Sir 
Henry Bard, the commander of the departing 
Royalist garrison, who, says Clarendon, “ exer- 
cised an illimited tyranny over the whole 
country and took his leave of it in wantonly 
burning the noble structure he had too long 
inhabited ”’. 

The destruction of the house helped to 
deprive Campden for ever of the benefits of a 
resident lord of the manor. Hicks was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law Edward Noel ; and 
the Noels, later Earls of Gainsborough, held 
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A House in the High Street 


Campden and lived in Rutlandshire for two 
and a half centuries. Their connection with the 
Gloucestershire estate consisted mainly of a 
long and unavailing effort to make it pay. For 
the first hundred years they continued to grant 
leases for lives at a low rent and with widely 
varying fines on the making or renewal of the 
lease. But about the middle of the eighteenth 
century the practice changed. As the leases 
fell in they were converted to tenancies-at-will 
at economic rents. The income from houses in 
the borough was nearly trebled and from lands 
in Berrington nearly doubled between 1762 and 
1799. The culmination of this process came 
when all but one of the leases had expired and 
the enclosure could be carried out without 
regard to any legal rights of tenants. The Lords 
and Commons in Parliament then became aware 
that the Open Fields in Campden were “ very 
inconvenient and incapable of any improve- 
ment” and in 1800 the enclosure award was 
made by the appointed Commissioners. (They 
were not local men who might be influenced 
by the lord of the manor, but impartial out- 
siders from the neighbourhood of the Noel 
estates in Rutland). Before the enclosure the 
total rents were £2,404; in 1818 they were 
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The High Street seen from the Market Hall 


£5,912. Even this did not save the Gains- 
boroughs. Throughout the nineteenth century 
the mortgages on the estate piled up, and the 
gap between interest paid and rent received 
grew narrower. In 1869 nearly a third of the 
estate was offered for sale, and eventually in 
1922 the decision was taken to sell all that was 
left. The final successor of Hugh Lupus and 
Sir Baptist was Mr. Albert Wilkinson of 
Luton, Beds. He did not build a mansion here : 
he sold the estate by auction in small lots, to the 
great benefit of the purchasers, whose holdings 
to-day are worth many times what they then 
cost. 

That is the story of the rich men of Campden, 
who brought wealth to it and took wealth from 
it, and left us the record of their rise and fall. 
Of the men who ploughed the fields and 
sheared the sheep and followed their trades in 
the town we have only the slighter knowledge 
that scattered and ill-preserved documents 
provide. The Domesday entry tells of fifty 
villeins and eight bordars and twelve servi. 
The partition of 1273 gives the names of 106 
tenants of houses and shops in the borough and 
of 30 customary tenants in Westington and 
Berrington who held a virgate or half-virgate 
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each and paid for them, theoretically at least, 
in work. “ The tenant of each virgate should 
work from the Feast of St. John the Baptist to 
Michaelmas four days in the week, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, unless 
they be feast days . . . and they owe six bid- 
reaps and three ploughings yearly . . . and they 
can be tallaged at the will of the lord.” We 
meet a few of them again when they are accused 
of murder or rape or using false measures or 
fishing in the lord’s fish-pond. In 1549 there 
were “of houselyng people six hundred ”’, 
and again it is only their payments and their 
misdeeds that survive. Thomasyn ap Rice 
called Elizabeth Pratt “ a noughtye hore and an 
harraunte hore” ; the curate was an unruly 
man who used “ raylinge wordes ” against the 
parishioners ; the churchyard was ruinous by 
default of the town, and the vicarage in decay 
by default of the vicar. Ruin, decay, and debt 
are indeed the main impression we have of the 
town in Elizabeth’s reign. 

From Cranfield’s survey onwards we can 
see more of the slowly changing life of the 
community behind the quick succession of 
shadowy human lives. The rough equality of 
the virgators and half-virgators had given 
place to the leaseholds, and yeoman families 
were able to establish themselves and to rise or 
fall as skill and luck determined. The Bonners, 
the Moseleys, the Fletchers had their day and 
disappeared. The Keytes first farmed here in 
the seventeenth century and the Haineses in 
the eighteenth, and both do so still. The 
Izods came to Westington at the end of the 
sixteenth century and became in the eighteenth 
its leading family. The first Nathan Izod was 
born there in 1656 ; the last died there in 1950. 
It was men like these who, as Constables and 
Fieldsmen chosen in the manorial courts, as 
Bailiffs elected by the Capital Burgesses under 
the Charter, and as Churchwardens appointed 
in the Vestry, managed the affairs of the com- 
munity. Every October a few of the principal 
inhabitants of each Tithing drew up ts field 
orders to regulate the common cultivation for 
the ensuing year—and the system was far from 
rigid and unchanging. 

We agree to sow Turnips in the Long 

Leanth for eavry person to make the best of 

is own as he thinks proper. . . . We agree 



































to sow clover all from the Road up the 
Middle of the Hill to the cow paster... . 
No Body shall wash no Pigs Guts in eather 
of the new streams . . . No person shall plow 
up any green furrows in the field... . 

Not that agreement was always automatic. 
[In 1635 a dispute about the ploughing up of 
36 acres of pasture in Berrington led to the 
idvocates of the sheep driving off the plough- 
nen “‘ with longe staves, pitchforks, and greate 
Mastive doggs ”’.) In the manorial courts, too, 
ocal grievances could be aired if not remedied. 

We present William Horne Doctor in 

Physick for not removing Five Muck Hills 

opposite his door. . . . We present the sur- 

veyors of the highways for not repairing the 
highway from William Pritchards house up 

to Henry Clarkes gate... . 

The greatest problem of the parish was its 
poor. Without a main road, with streams barely 
adequate to turn the corn-mills, and with no 
mineral wealth but the stone, Campden could 
not thrive in trade or industry when the heyday 
of Cotswold wool had passed. Hicks tried in 
1617 to have it included among the proposed 
new Staple Towns, lest it sHould be “ debarred 
of a wooll market, to the utter overthrowe and 
ympoverishinge of the inhabitants”. The 
petition failed, and the thousand or so inhabi- 
tants were left with only a few minor industries 
and the varied trades of a small market town 
to support them. Not many of them were 
afely above dependence on the Charity 
Trustees whose huge minute-book was begun 
n 1629 and was full in 1857, or on the Church- 

ardens and Overseers of the Poor the records 
f whose grim task fill the old chest in the room 
bove the church porch. The poor-rate 

eraged {160 a year at the beginning of the 
ighteenth century and nearly {£2,000 at the 
eginning of the nineteenth. With poverty 
here went disease. In 1636, during an epidemic 
f the plague, neighbouring towns contributed 
{30 a week to help Campden. In 1631 there 
vas paid “to Poore Sims Wife to beare her 
charges to London to be touched of the Kings 
evil 5 shillings”. In 1833 it was resolved “ that 
the parish be forthwith vaccinated ”’. 

But even for the poor life had its compensa- 
tions. The number of taverns steadily increased 
until the town became notorious for them ; 
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The High Street 


so did the number of places of worship, 
with the appearance of the non-conformist 
chapels and the lavish Catholic church which 
the Gainsboroughs provided. And there were 
Dover’s Games. Captain Robert Dover—an 
enemy of Puritans—established the Cotswold 
Olympics, on the hill that now bears his name, 
a few years before the arrival of Sir Baptist. 
They became a fashionable annual event for 
the nobility and gentry of the district. Ben 
Jonson is among the contributors to Annalia 
Dubrensia, a collection of verses in praise of 
Dover and his games; we like to think 
that they were visited, too, by the man from 
Stratford who made Master Page and Justice 
Shallow run their greyhounds on Cotsall. In 
the nineteenth century the games ceased to be 
respectable. Horse-racing, wrestling, and the 
local speciality, shin-kicking, attracted dis- 
orderly crowds who came, it was emphasized, 
from the industrial midlands. The event was 
suppressed in 1851 ; but on the centenary of 
that occasion it was revived, shin-kicking and 
all, for the Festival of Britain. 

The re-discovery of Campden came in 
1902, when the Guild of Handicraft, a body 
inspired by Ruskin and William Morris, 
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The Grevel Brass 


brought its 150 devotees from London to 
“this forgotten Cotswold town of the Age of 
Arts and Crafts”. The newcomers, and their 
earnest efforts to educate the natives, were not 
unanimously welcomed. Even when the Guild 
tried to combine smallholdings with art and 
craft it could not pay its way ; but it did bring 
a temporary source of prosperity to the town 
in one of its darkest periods. The leader of the 
Guild, C. R. Ashbee, was among other things 
an architect, and many of the present houses 
were built or restored at his direction and 
expense. In name at least the Guild still 
exists; the old silk mill in Sheep Street 
that was its headquarters houses crafts- 
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manship at its best in the workshop of a 
silversmith. 

To-day, Chipping Campden is not forgotten. 
Its quiet Gloucestershire voices are drowned 
in the summertime by the accents of stage and 
microphone ; its desirable old-world residences 
are bought at fantastic prices out of the divi- 
dends of distant factories ; the motor-coach and 
the lorry-load of cabbages grind in the profit- 
able tracks of the pack-horse laden with wool. 
But so far at least it has survived the perils of 
the twentieth century. We are an oddly assorted 
lot in Campden to-day ; but we shall not easily 
allows its beauty to be marred, or the memory 
of its past to die. 
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The Prince of Poyais 





By courte y of the Trustees of the British Mu 


GREGOR MACGREGOR, engraving by S. W. Reynolds after F. S. Rochard 


By VICTOR ALLAN 


** The bulk of my property, merged in rich cargoes, is 

Tossing about, as you know, in my argosies ... 

One bound to England, another to Tripoli, 

Cyprus, Masulipatam and Bombay, 

A sixth, by the way, I consigned t’other day 

To Sir Gregor MacGregor, Cacique of Poyais, 

A country where silver’s as common as clay !” 
(Ingoldsby Legends—The Merchant of Venice.) 


came to London from the Americas, His within a few months, his name was to flash 
Serene Highness Gregor the First, Sovereign _ like a meteor across the skies of contemporary 
Prince of the State of Poyais and its Depen- fame and as rapidly to pass into oblivion. 
dencies, and Cacique of the Poyer Nation. He Nine years before, in 1811, a young Scottish 


I: THE YEAR OF GEORGE IV’S ACCESSION, there arrived unheralded and without ceremony but, 
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adventurer had taken ship to Venezuela at the 
age of twenty-five to seek his fortune in the 
wars of independence fought by the Spanish 
colonies in Latin America. His name was 
Gregor MacGregor, and he came of a fighting 
stock. His grandfather was a famous clansman, 
named in the Gaelic, Gregor the Beautiful, 
who became one of the early officers of the Black 
Watch and, after long years of campaigning, 
settled down in honourable retirement as the 
Laird of Inverardine, in Breadalbane. These 
soldierly traditions were carried to Venezuela 
by his grandson and namesake. A debonair 
and imperious young man, he possessed a 
winning personality, a boundless West High- 
land imagination and a fiery daring that could 
hardly have been excelled by any of his 
turbulent clan. Resource and ability were his 
to an exceptional degree, and also a lack of 
scruples which transformed his many admirable 
qualities into a highly mischievous product of 
human nature. With some years of meritorious 
service in the British army to commend him, 
the young Highlander was readily granted a 
commission by Simon Bolivar. 

His subsequent career in the Liberator’s 
service was dazzling. In a very short time, he 
was posted, with the rank of colonel, to the 
staff of General Miranda, then Bolivar’s 
principal commander in the field. It was per- 
haps significant, in the light of subsequent 
events, that MacGregor should thus fall under 
the influence of an older man of forceful and 
flamboyant personality who was obsessed 
throughout his life by the dream of founding 
a new Inca empire in South America. For this, 
in a modified way, was to remain an inspiration 
to the imaginative Scot long after Francisco de 
Miranda, former general in the Grand Army, 
sometime lover of Catherine the Great, had 
been taken by the Spaniards and shipped to the 
prison of La Caracca, in Cadiz, where he spent 
four years collared and chained to the wall 
before he found clemency in death. 

As time went on, Gregor MacGregor dis- 
tinguished himself again and again by his 
courage and leadership. The staff colonel 
became Commandant-General of Cavalry, then 
General of Brigade and, finally, when he was 
no more than thirty, General of Division in the 
Army of Venezuela and New Granada. These 
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were his days of glory, resonant with the names 
of battles—Onoto, Chaguarames, Quebrado- 
Honde, Alacran. His retreat: from Ocumare, 
through hundreds of miles of jungle in the face 
of overwhelming hostile forces, was an epic of 
the campaigns of 1816. In the decisive defeat 
of the Spaniards at Juncal he played a brilliant 
part. Bolivar came in person to decorate him 
with the insignia of the Order of Libertadores, 
and MacGregor took advantage of his heyday 
of fame to marry the supreme commander’s 
niece. Had he fallen in action about this time, 
he might fittingly have joined the corps d’ élite 
of bronze horsemen riding through time amid 
fountains and flowers in the plazas of South 
America, and a great many worthy men and 
women would have escaped ruin and a ruthless 
death. 

When the Spaniards at last suffered defeat 
on the Caribbean coasts, MacGregor, thirsty 
for fresh conquests and impatient of the anti- 
climax of peace, left Venezuela to carry on a 
private war of his own. Operating from seques- 
tered bases among the cays, he organized and 
led many audacious expeditions against sur- 
viving Spanish outposts. Thus he attacked and 
took Porto Bello, the prize of the Isthmus of 
Panama which had fallen to Morgan and Drake 
before him. Rio Hacha, one of the old treasure 
ports of New Granada, surrendered to his land- 
ing parties and, by a surprise attack with only 
two small craft and 150 men, he reduced the 
powerful fortress on Amelia Island, a strategic 
key-point commanding the shipping routes in 
the approaches to Florida. It did not signify 
that these conquests were short-lived. Long 
before the avenging arm of Spain could reach 
him, his brigs and schooners were off and away, 
inflicting an unexpected blow elsewhere. 

Then, in the spring of 1820, he landed with 
a few of his associates upon the mainland of 
Nicaragua where, between Lat. 12° and 15° N., 
the low Atlantic seaboard stretches due north 
and south in an almost unbroken line. This 
was the region known as the Mosquito Coast-— 
a swampy, pest-ridden littoral inhabited only 
by wandering tribes of Mosquito Indians. In 
the seventeenth century, these shores were the 
haunt of all the riff-raff of the Main and when, 
in 1670, certain buccaneer captains established 
their headquarters on the Coast, the Indians 


had offered to acknowledge English sovereignty 
over their country in exchange for protection. 
Thus the territory became an unremembered 
English colony administered until 1788 from 
‘he vanished settlement of St. Joseph’s ; in that 
year the coast was abandoned and the colonial 
establishment withdrawn. Deprived of the 
protection of their government, the few settlers 
gradually drifted away and, as time passed, the 
last traces of their habitations were obliterated 
by the ants and the jungle. This was the place 
—less hospitable than Crusoe’s island and 
almost as remote—where MacGregor arrived 
in 1820 with a plan for re-colonization. Having 
apparently persuaded the aged Indian ruler to 
grant him a wholesale concession of territory, 
he left immediately for England to promote an 
extravagant enterprise. His sovereignty and 
title as Prince of Poyais—as he named his new- 
found dominion—were assumed en route and, 
with a dream of empire taking shape in his mind, 
he descended upon London in search of funds 
ind subjects. 

He came to a land where the times were 
iuspicious for imposters. Two decades of con- 
tinental warfare had impoverished and ex- 
hausted the country, and men were ready to 
follow any lure of fortune that promised escape 
from the bleakness of the post-war world. 
Perhaps it was because of this that MacGregor’s 
forceful and engaging personality so easily 
impressed the London of 1820. Reports of his 
brilliant career in the Central American wars 
had preceded him and soon he had the world 
it his feet, listening to the story he had to tell. 
rhen, like a herald of lost Atlantis, he unfolded 
victures of a land fairy-like and fabulous. 
Poyais was a paradise where, in an atmosphere 
f perpetual summer, the fertile earth produced 

\l| the needs of man with hardly any occasion 
1 labour. From majestic mountains, clothed 
ith forests of redwood, cedar and mahogany, 
10ble rivers flowed down to the sea over sands 
f virgin gold. There was gold, too, in those 
nountains—shining outcrops from which any 
man might pick a fortune with a hand-axe— 
nd precious stones could be gathered like 
‘ravel from the hillsides. Leafy roadways 
raversed the country between plantations of 
ugar, coffee, cotton and indigo. Vast herds 
attened on the prairies, the rarest fruits grew 
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wild in profusion and exquisite birds flashed 
by in the sunlight. It was as though all the 
Utopian dreams of mankind had come true.... 
Near the mouth of a broad river spanned by 
splendid bridges, the capital city of the 
Poyaisian State looked eastward towards the 
Atlantic. The domes and colonnades of stately 
buildings flanked its tree-lined boulevards— 
the Royal Palace, the Parliament Buildings, the 
Opera House and the Cathedral. Mansions, 
banks and great merchant houses reflected the 
wealth passing through the warehouses and 
loading on the quaysides of the port. Here, on 
occasions of state, His Highness was accustomed 
to drive in procession, attended by a glittering 
company of Knights of the Green Cross, whose 
privilege it was to ride with the sovereign, and 
escorted by a bodyguard of Poyaisian Lancers, 
the crack corps of his army. The government 
was administered by three legislative houses, 
of which the House of Barons was supreme. 
Engravings of this mythical metropolis were 
printed and sold in thousands in the streets of 
London and Edinburgh. 

Those were days of imperfect cartography, 
and there was room for a hundred Utopias 
among the empty spaces on the maps. Since it 
took a ship weeks, sometimes months, to make 
a transatlantic crossing, it was often difficult to 
check the accuracy of far-fetched tales of 
travel. But, even though we agree with Sir 
Thomas Browne that there will always be a 
“set of heads that can credit the relations of 
mariners”, the extent of the imposture by 
which Gregor MacGregor ensnared the 
Londoners of 130 years ago seems indeed 
extraordinary. Pinnacle was set above pinnacle, 
until the very dimensions of the monstrous 
fabrication silenced doubt. Who, for instance, 
could question the discernment of the august 
Court of St. James’s when, in formal Letters of 
Credence, “WE, GREGOR” extended the 
greeting of a brother sovereign to King George 
and appointed “ William John Richardson, 
Commander of the Most Illustrious Order of 
the Green Cross, Major in Our Regiment of 
Horse Guards, to be Our Chargé d’Affaires in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain” ? 
After that diplomatic masterstroke who, indeed, 
could say that there was no such place as 
Poyais ? 
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The Poyais Loan, 1823 


Before long, the story was being broadcast 
by every available means of propaganda. 
Pamphlets and books were printed ; and offices 
were opened in London and Edinburgh where 
land in Poyais was sold over the counter at four 
shillings an acre ; while Thomas Strangeways, 
Captain in the rst Native Poyer Regiment and 
Aide-de-Camp to His Highness, produced a 
masterly handbook and guide to the Mosquito 
Shore for the use of prospective colonists. 
Applications poured in from all quarters and 
business flourished, as hired ballad singers 
chanted the glories of Poyais upon the pave- 
ments, and the Prince and his retinue graciously 
toured the country. 

On 10 September, 1822, the first party of 
fifty settlers sailed from Leith on the ship 
Honduras Packet. Most of them were men and 
women of mature years and modest substance— 
sturdy farmers and their families who, a day or 
two before, had halted on the brows of heathery 
hills to look back on their deserted crofts in 
the glens ; artisans and tradespeople who had 
sold up their businesses and shuttered their 
shops ; and a sprinkling of professional men 
upon whom Prince Gregor had bestowed 


appointments as state officials. There, in 
uniform coat and kerseymere breeches, stood 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hall, proceeding overseas 
to take up the important office of Chief of the 
Civil Department. There, flushed with en- 
thusiasm, was young Mr. Andrew Picken, for 
whom a word of recommendation in an 
influential quarter had procured a clerkship in 
the same department, with the promise of a 
cornetcy in the Poyaisian Lancers if he should 
wish to exchange into military service later on. 
For their greater convenience upon landing, 
they had exchanged their honest Scottish coin 
for notes payable at the Bank of Poyais, of 
which some 70,000 had been printed in 
Edinburgh. Now they followed their belong- 
ings into the boats and were rowed out to the 
waiting ship. Presently, with anchors awash, 
the vessel came alive and the green-crossed 
standard of Poyais dipped from her foremast 
halyards in response to farewell cheers. Eager, 
hopeful and completely unsuspecting, the little 
band of pioneers sailed out into the misty firth 
and followed their mirage westward to the 
swamps of Nicaragua. 

The snowball of deception set rolling by 
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MacGregor had now gathered unmanageable 
speed and proportions. With further sailings 
to be organized and financed, soaring expenses 
to be met and an expanding army of agents and 
functionaries to be rewarded, the Prince found 
himself short of funds. He accordingly 
approached the banking house of Perring & 
Company at No. 72, Cornhill, in the City of 
London, with a proposal for the flotation of a 
loan to his government. Its principal, Sir John 
Perring, was a former Lord Mayor and one of 
the City’s most experienced men of affairs, 
and it is strange that his shrewd wits failed to 
detect the swindle. But, as the banker may 
have reasoned, here was a man whose claims 
were admitted in the highest quarters, whose 
address and bearing supported him in every 
particular, whose agents were everywhere and 
whose ships were even now on the high seas, 
conveying persons of quality and repute to 
eminent positions in his service. And, of course, 
there would be some profitable underwriting 
and handsome fees accruing to the issuing 
house. Sir John went the way of the rest and, 
early in the year 1823, his company sponsored a 
loan of £200,000 at the issue price of 80 per 
cent, secured upon the general resources of the 
State of Poyais. The issue was a notable success. 
Stockholders were granted the option of 
exchanging their bonds at any time for freehold 
land in Poyais of an equivalent value, and 
thousands rushed to take up the scrip. For 
MacGregor, nothing could go awry ! 
Meanwhile, the ship Honduras Packet had 
made her landfall on the Mosquito Coast and 
stood in to the mouth of the Black River. On 
her decks, excited emigrants, attired for land- 
ing in their best coats, gowns and bonnets, 
strained their eyes for a first glimpse of the 
ywers and spires of the Poyaisian capital. She 
anchored off the bar, hoisted her colours and 
fired a gun—waiting for port authorities and 
pilot. She waited in vain. Her passengers found 
themselves upon an uninhabited shore, shim- 
mering in heat, silent and menacing. Believing 
hemselves to be merely astray, they disem- 
varked and commenced unloading their stores 
ind belongings while some of the men set off 
nto the interior to find the city. Lo complicate 
matters, another vessel arrived from Scotland 
.ringing 150 men, women and children who, 


with the first contingent, made upwards of 
200 people. Then, before half their goods had 
been landed, a hurricane swept the coast and 
the two ships were carried out to sea, leaving 
the settlers stranded, with ruin upon them and 
death near by. Shelterless, with their baggage 
scattered around them and their homely sticks 
of furniture blistering in the heat of the 
Caribbean beach, they made a makeshift 
encampment and desperate parties set off along 
the coast to seek help. But the rainy season was 
approaching, sickness spread rapidly among 
them, and before long the entire company 
succumbed to malaria and yellow fever. The 
tragic facts were recorded by a survivor, Mr. 
Edward Lowe, of No. 6, Stafford Place, 
Pimlico. ‘“ Not one’”’, he wrote, “‘ was able to 
assist another out of such a number, and many 
of those who had newly come from Scotland 
were well advanced in years and had come here 
to end their days in peace and comfort.” 

News of their predicament eventually 
reached the British colony of Honduras, 500 
ocean miles to the northward, and General 
Edward Codd, the Governor, at once des- 
patched a schooner to their assistance, while 
the British population of Belize prepared to 
receive and nurse the sick. Several were already 
dead, but the survivors were rescued in relays 
and brought to the colony. Even then, the total 
mortality exceeded two-thirds of the original 
number. And this was only a beginning. 
Other shiploads were on the way, and steps 
had to be taken by the authorities in Honduras 
to intercept and warn the newcomers before 
they were cast ashore. Indeed, during the 
greater part of the ensuing year, the colonial 
administration had its hands full with the pro- 
blems of succouring and repatriating the victims 
of this gigantic hoax. In all, seven emigrant 
ships sailed from various ports in the British 
Isles for that sinister coast of disillusion. 

While this was going on, Macgregor and his 
entourage had quietly transferred themselves 
to France, where they seem to have been equally 
successful in deluding the public. By 1825, a 
number of companies had been formed in 
Paris for the purpose of exploiting the riches 
of Poyais ; and, in September of that year, a 
French expedition sailed from Le Havre. 
Moreover, operating from the security of his 
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The Prince in Prison, 1827 


new Parisian headquarters, the Prince con- 
tracted with the London financial house of 
Thomas Jenkins & Company, of 39, Lothbury, 
for the issue of a further Poyais loan for no less 
a sum than £300,000, secured upon the 
revenues of the imaginary gold mines of 
Paulaza. There must have been many who 
knew the truth by this time, but it is recorded 
in the chronicles of the Stock Exchange that 
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great excitement attended the flotation and 
that many rash investors bought the stock. 

MacGregor remained on the Continent until 
1827 when for some reason—possibly because 
he found Paris too hot to hold him—he re- 
turned to London. He was promptly arrested 
and imprisoned in Tothill Fields. But his 
amazing luck held good. He may have had 
friends at court, or perhaps greater names than 
his were involved. Whatever the reason, the 
damning case against him was dropped and he 
was shortly set free. He wasted no time in 
returning to Paris where baffled justice received 
a sop by his confinement for a brief period in 
the prison of La Force. Again restored to 
liberty, he seems to have lived quietly in 
France for several years on what remained of 
his plunder. But by now this was not consider- 
able. Many others had shared the spoils, and 
vast sums had been squandered in the extra- 
vaganza of royal state which he had maintained 
for so long, and in chartering and fitting out 
the emigrant ships to Nicaragua. By 1839, his 
money and friends had gone, and he appealed 
to the Venezuelan Government for naturaliza- 
tion and restoration to his former military rank, 
submitting a statement of his services in the 
War of Independence under Bolivar, and a 
memorial of his “subsequent misfortunes ”’. 
His old comrade, General Carlos Soublette, 
who had shared with him the perils of the 
famous march from Ocumare, was prominent 
among the leaders of the Republic, and his 
request was granted. He set out forthwith for 
Venezuela where he was reinstated in the rank 
of General of Division and awarded a pension. 

There is no moral to this story. Indeed, 
there could scarcely be a more unmoral tale, 
for it makes game of all rightful beliefs in the 
rewards of virtue and the retribution which be- 
falls the evil-doer. Gregor MacGregor’s star 
had never failed him. The wheel had swung 
full circle and had brought him back to the 
service to which he had pledged his mercenary 
sword twenty-eight years before. A career 
which, with no miscarriage of justice, might 
have ended under the dark walls of Newgate 
came to a close instead in the sunlight of 
Caracas, where, in 1845, he died at the age of 
fifty-nine, leaving a name honoured, at least, in 
the rolls of the Army of Venezuela. 
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BLUE BOOKS 1852 


Compiled by Stanley Hyland 


fhe Virtues of Voluntary Education 


A Select Committee was appointed to inquire 
nto the state of education in Salford and Manchester. 
The repert with its minutes of evidence appeared 
in 1852 as H.C. 499. The Committ e thought more 
-vidence should be taken latcr, and made no recom- 

iendations. The following extracts are from the 
vidence printed. 


‘“* Men’s minds seem more prepared than I 

ver remember them before, nay, even anxious 
yr some great development of the present 
meagre and tantalizing state of popular educa- 
tion. It is felt that very much effort is made 
or a small result. The clergy make great 
acrifices of money and time and, what is more, 
nact the harassing and humiliating part of 
‘mendicant friars’ in order to keep schools 
ilive ; and the higher and middle classes are 
unnoyed by constant demands upon their 
purse in aid of schools about whose efficiency 
und permanency they entertain doubts. .. . 
| apprehend that one consideration of any 
Committee seeking to promote education 
among the people of this country should be 
to raise the character of those who will be 
parents of future generations. . . . We ought 
to seek . . . to place education within the reach 
of all, in the hope that when obtained by the 
larger proportion of the population it would 
be more recognized as a public want...” 

“The proportion of children at school to 

the population in the Liverpool borough is 

12 per cent ; in York, 15.65 ; in Leeds, 12.50 ; 

in Hull, 12.40 ; in Birmingham, 10.42; but in 

Manchester only 8.62. . . . When I have these 
acts before me I cannot have any further con- 

fidence in the sufficiency of the voluntary 
stem.” 

The advantages of the voluntary system, 
n the other hand, are that “it is already in 
istence and in full and efficient operation . . .; 
econd, that it is perfectly just to all parties, 
vil and religious, and entirely free from 
ojection on the grounds of conscience ; third, 
iat it leaves all in unrestricted freedom to 
romote education in whatever way they think 
ight . . .; fourth, that it admits of the un- 
*strained impartation of religious and moral 
istruction ; fifth, that by leaving religious 
odies to aid education, as at present, a moral 
fluence is exercised on those bodies them- 
-lves whilst they are brought extensively and 


most beneficially into contact with the poor, 
and the different classes of society are cemented 
together in the bonds of sympathy and 
gratitude ; sixth, that under the voluntary 
system there is better security for the religious 
character of the teachers than there could be 
under any other ; seventh, that the voluntary 
system is in accordance with the spirit and 
habits of self-reliance, which are alike favour- 
able to private and public virtue . . . ; eighth, 
that it presents no ground for party contention, 
sectarian jealousy, or municipal strife, but by 
leaving all free and independent, secures at 
once the highest activity and public harmony.” 


A Victorian Workhouse 


Between January 1851 and the end of February 
1852, 2,645 people in the workhouses cf the Kanturk 
Union suffered frcm an epidemic cye discase 
(House of Commons Paper 265). The following are 
also extracted from that paper. 


“The sheds in the rear of infirmaries will 
not be fit for patients during the winter, unless 
glazed and the roof be rendered impervious to 
rain. . . . One of the buildings, called the tan- 
yard, is situated on the edge of the river, in the 
lowest and most filthy part of the most filthy 
town in Ireland ; the other, the quarry-house, 
built, as its name implies, in a quarry-hole, the 
banks of which overtop the roof of the house 
on every side... .” 

Dr. Purcell reported: ‘“‘ The cause of the 
disease in this Union is, in my opinion, clearly 
attributable to the overcrowding of the female 
side of the house, the want of judicious ablu- 
tions, and the deficiency of fuel, the damp and 
poisonous atmosphere of the overcrowded day- 
room, and the women’s spinning room im- 
mediately under it. The latter had in it 
440 females, contains 30,545 cubic feet of air, 
which allows only about 70 cubic feet for each 
person, and having no employment, they 
scarcely ever quit it.” 

“The girls’ schoolroom contains 16,194 
cubic feet of air, and had in it 304 children, 
which allows only 51 cubic feet of air for each 
child ; and at about two o’clock each day 
64 additional children come into it, which 
reduces the quantity to 42 feet of air for each 
child. ... In the absence.of any epidemic, 
the quantity of air above stated would be in- 
sufficient for the maintenance of health.” 
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when he visited Haiti, found the Indians 
playing with a ball of vegetable matter 
derived from a tree, the history of rubber as a 
commercial product dates back only some 
hundred and fifty years. True, in 1755, Dom 
Jose, King of Portugal, sent several pairs of 
boots to Para in Brazil that they might be 
covered with “ gum elastic’. But to a French- 
man, M. le Condamine, belongs the honour of 
first importing latex into Europe. A few years 
later, Dr. Joseph Priestley introduced the 
finished product into England, where it was 
employed as an eraser. “ Indiarubber” it 
therefore became in English, but remained 
*‘ caoutchouc”” (a transcription of the word 
used to describe it by the South American 
Indians) in most other European languages. 
Among other popular legends about the use 
of rubber is the belief that it was commercially 
exploited only after the process of vulcanization 
had been invented. In fact the “‘ mackintosh ” 
had been patented and marketed before vul- 
canization, and rubber was at that time already 
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in use for a large number of domestic articles. 
The Guards were paraded in rubber garments 
before George IV, but this addition to their 
dress was sticky to the touch in hot weather and 
as stiff as boards in cold. The story of the 
invention of vulcanization with its familiar 
circumstances of inventor’s dreams, hazard, 
trade rivalry and trade secrets, and the penu- 
rious death of the pioneer, has often been told. 
It is a much more recent history with which 
this article is concerned, the history of rubber 
plantations. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the use 
of rubber grew steadily. Imports into England 
amounted to 23 tons in 1830, 200 tons in 1837, 
and 20,000 tons in 1897, when world con- 
sumption was estimated at 60,000 tons, the 
American and British demand being approxi- 
mately equal. Wild rubber plants were still the 
source of supply. The most important South 
American trees were those of Para (Hevea 
Brasiliensis, which has always produced the 
finest rubber, and is now the mainstay of 
rubber-growing in Malaya, Sumatra and 
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~ylon), those of Ceara (Manihot Glaziovit), 
d of Panama (Castilloa Elastica). These and 
iety-one other rubber-bearing species were 
ing scraped, mutilated or simply hacked 
wn for their latex. To quote from the first 

Dr. Morris’s lectures to the Society of 
ts, 1898 : 

** Hitherto the preparation of indiarubber has 

depended on the crude hereditary art of a semi- 
savage people, the rubber-hunters, who explore 
the depths of tropical forests and obtain the rubber 
milk at the sacrifice of millions of trees, which 
owing to the recklessness with which they have 
been treated are yearly decreasing. The result 
is that many localities where rubber was once 
abundantly obtained have almost ceased to 
produce it. New sources of supply have, it is 
true, been found in West Africa. .. . But here also 
the work of destruction is rapidly going on.” 
The message Dr. Morris left with his audience 
was of the dangers of insufficient supply to 
meet the growing demand. And these years 
were in fact the first in which this lesson began 
to be appreciated by the colonial community : 
both in Malaya and Ceylon the oldest trees in 
the successful plantations of a decade later date 
from 1897-8. Not the motor-car but a humbler 
vehicle brought the industry into being. The 
rapid development of cycling and the use of 
rubber tyres for carriage wheels gave plantation 
rubber its opportunity. 

The early pioneers of rubber plantation were 
on the whole unheroic men. Museum curators, 
botanists, gardeners and civil servants were the 
uninspired labourers in its developments, and 
a botched job they made of it until the em- 
piricists rescued them from their preconceived 
ideas. But two of the early heroes were of a 
different kind. Markham was at the period a 
civil servant working in Whitehall ; Wickham 
was settling down as a planter in unpromising 
Central American regions. Both of them had 
been explorers in the classic Victorian tradition. 

Clements Markham was the lexicographer 
of Quichua, historian of Peru, Persia, Majorca 
and Minorca. He accompanied the Arctic 
Expedition of 1850-51—with the Royal Navy 
i was Official geographer attached to the 
yssinian Expedition. He wrote Missions 
Tibet, Ollanta, an Inca drama, translated 
m the Quichua, The Paladins of Edwin the 
eat, and lives of the great Lord Fairfax, 
lumbus, John Davis, Major Rennell, 
chard III and Sir Leopold M’Clintock. 


SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM 
* by George Henry 


Life of Sir Clements Markham by Admiral Sir Albert Markham, 
John Murray 





Obviously Sir Clements, as he became 1n 1896, 
was a man of wide interests, with a leaning 
toward the untrodden places. At the time 
when the history of rubber plantation begins 
he was occupying the rather surprising post of 
Assistant Secretary in the India Office. His 
connection with India had begun when, 
between 1859 and 1862, he had been responsible 
for smuggling the quinine-bearing cinchona 
tree out of Peru for planting in India. Though 
from the planting point of view a disappoint- 
ment (since the effective demand for quinine 
never measured up to the need for it), the 
introduction of the tree into Asia was un- 
doubtedly a great public service. From 
quinine Markham turned his attention to 
rubber. In Peruvian Bark, he wrote : 

“In 1870 I came to the conclusion that it 
was necessary to do for the indiarubber, or 
caoutchouc-yielding trees, what had already been 
done with such happy results for the cinchona 
trees. . . . The time has come when plantations 
must be formed. I entrusted the duty of making 
the necessary researches and investigat.ons to 
Mr. J. Collins, formerly Curator of the Museum 
of the Pharmaceutical Society, who drew up a 
very able and exhaustive report on the subject 


in 1872.* Tne conclusions then ar.ived at were 
that the establishment of plantations of Ficus 


entitled ‘“‘ The Caoutchouc of 
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Elastica (native to India) should at once be under- 
taken in Assam ; but that the caoutchouc from 
the Heveas and the Castilloas of South America 
was supericr to that of the F cus, and that 
consequently those trees should be introduced 
into British India.” 


Plantations of the Ficus were successfully 
established in Assam, but unfortunately the 
trees took fifty years to reach the tapping stage, 
and they faded out of history after the turn of the 
century. Because the Castilloas grew over a 
more extensive area than the Heveas, it was con- 
sidered more likely that they would naturalize 
in India and Burma. 


** The collection of Castilloa plants for intro- 
duction into India was a difficult task,” says 
Markham, “for the trees grow in wild and 
unhealthy forests with no means of transit, and no 
facilities of any kind. In Mr. Cross I found a 
man with all the requisite qualifications for under- 
taking it. He is an excellent gardener possessed 
of great energy and determination.” 


Cross needed these qualities, for having 
collected 600 plants from the Isthmus of 
Panama, where he had been sent by Markham 
in 1875, he suffered shipwreck while coming 


home off the coast of Jamaica, and, when the 
rest of the passengers left the ship in boats 
stuck manfully to his seedlings. The tree: 
proved to be of a distinct type subsequently 
named Castilloa Markhamiana. Next yea 
Cross was sent out again, this time to collec: 
Hevea and Ceara plants. Apparently meeting 
with difficulty in finding anyone to take him t 
the Hevea trees, he eventually got his plant: 
from the low-lying environs of Para town. 
Such is Clements Markham’s account. N« 
mention at all is made of the fact that in June 
1876, five months before Cross arrived 
Wickham had brought into Kew 7,000 Hevea 
seeds on commission from the India Office 
Wickham is mentioned as one of the twe 
authorities on the Amazon region, but only to 
have quoted against him the other authority’ 
opinion. Wickham knew that the natural 
habitat of the Hevea was in the uplands and 
supposed that the few stunted trees to be found 
on river banks and estuaries had been brought 
thither by seeds floating down the river. 
Keller, quoted by Markham, believed on the 
contrary that the lack of trees in the swampy 
lowlands was due to ill-treatment by tappers. 


“Tt is a mistake,’ Wickham was to write, 
** naturally fallen into by the travellers who have 
passed up and down the great waterways of South 
America, without having penetrated far into the 
interior high clay lands enclosed by them, to 
suppose the Hevea are confined to the low, often 
flooded, islands and margins of rivers.” 


It seems Cross fell into this mistake. No 
degenerate characteristics were found in the 
1,080 Hevea plants brought back by him to 
England on the 22nd November, 1876. But 
his report on the natural environment of the 
Hevea, widely circulated in the East, had far- 
reaching consequences. 

The account of Henry Wickham, “‘ sometime 
Commissioner for the introduction of the Para 
(Hevea) Indian Rubber Tree for the Govern- 
ment of India, and Inspector of Forests, Britis 
Honduras ”, bears the imprint of a man less 
adept with his pen. His practical instructio: 
are spare of words and straightforward, but i1 
narrative he becomes verbose and self-assertiv 
as perhaps he felt he had need to be. A re 
jungle explorer with Central and South Ameri 
as his province, he appears to have attempt« 
planting at different times and with varying 
success in Central America, New Guinea ard 
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n Pacific Islands. He too was rewarded with 

knighthood for his achievements, but not till 
919. The reader must please forgive the 
.wkwardness of his sentences : 


‘As having been personally responsible for 
the getting and bringing away from their native 
forest in the valley of the Amazon of the original 
stocks from which the ‘ Plantation Para ’ of to-day 
are derived, I would take the opportunity to say 
that I think it should ever be remembered how 
much it was due to the initiative of Sir Joseph 
Hooker. The tree producing the ‘ fine Para’ 
rubber of commerce had, at that time, not been 
botanically determined. Sir Joseph Hooker, then 
directing at Kew, was attracted by drawings of 
mine at the leaf and seed of the tree in a volume 
of the time on the forest of the Orinoco-Amazon, 
and he did not rest until he had succeeded in 
inducing the Government of India to grant a 
commission for its introduction.” 


In Wickham’s account, therefore, Markham 
receives almost as little credit as Wickham does 
n Markham’s. Let us assume that, as so often 
seems to have happened in the history of dis- 
covery, pioneers were thinking along the same 
lines independently and at the same time. The 
tory is carried on by Mr. H. N. Ridley, writing 
n the Bulletin of the Rubber Growers’ 
\ssociation, 1928 : , 

“On 7th May 1873 this report [The Caout- 
chouc of Commerce] was sent by the India Office 
to Kew, and Sir Joseph Hooker was informed that 
the cultivation of the Hevea had been under the 
consideration of the Duke of Argyll [Secretary of 
State for India] and that the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had been requested to instruct 
H.M. Consul at Para to obtain a supply of seeds 
for transmission to India, and suggested that the 


seeds should be sent to Kew to germinate, and 
that the seedlings should be sent to India.” 


India Office—Kew—Foreign Office—H.M. 
Consul—the matter moved ponderously 
rough the proper channels. Sir Joseph wrote 
back to the India Office that he had a cor- 
respondent in Santarem, Mr. Henry Wickham, 
gaged in collecting rubber for export, and he 
ould ask him to send some seeds. Wickham 
as approached in the same year by the Consul 
Para, from whom he asked a price of £10 per 
ousand seeds. As Hevea seeds quickly lost 
ieir powers of germination, Wickham pro- 
sed to grow the seedlings himself in his own 
offee plantation and ship them to England. It 
as not till after the seed season the following 
car (1874) that the India Office agreed to this 
‘ice, which was four times the price they had 
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SIR HENRY WICKHAM, 1926 


previously to pay. In 1875 Wickham obtained 
some seeds, but they did not germinate. In 
1876 he was more fortunate. A merchant ship, 
left without a return cargo in the upper 
Amazon, was chartered by him on behalf of the 
Indian Government. Working against time, 
an expedition to the highlands of the Tapajos 
plateau secured 70,000 seeds. Wickham has 
given a colourful account of the affair, and to 
his story is due the legend that the seeds were 
smuggled out of Brazil in defiance of a local 
government jealous of its earnings from the 
export of natural rubber. Read carefully, the 
narrative makes it plain that Wickham merely 
feared this might be so : the local authorities at 
Para, with whom H.M. Consul was on good 
terms, were most co-operative in his desire to 
get the cargo through quickly. The seeds 
reached Kew in June 1876, where 2,397 of them 
germinated. On the 9th August, 1,919 of these 
plants were taken to Colombo ; on the 11th 
August, plants were sent to Singapore, but as 
the India Office did not pay the freights, they 
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Para Indian rubber tree 


were not delivered from the docks until they 
were dead. 

This misfortune leaves room for doubt as to 
who should be credited with having brought 
over the ancestors of to-day’s Malayan and 
Ceylonese rubber plantations. It was un- 
doubtedly Wickham’s seed that went to Ceylon 
' and the Colonial Empire. But the 22 plants 
received in Singapore in 1877, according to 
Ridley, were well-established, and it seems 
probable that they were Cross’ after all. Out 
of Cross’ 1,080 plants only about 30 survived 
the Kew winter (a fact which Markham does 
not stress), but they would aprear to correspond 
reasonably closely with the 22 established plants 
that were received in Singapore. From these 


22, says Ridley, three-quarters of the world’s 
cultivated rubber is now derived. 

But if the question is posed in a different 
way—who was the pioneer who first suggested 
planting rubber, and whose seedlings were first 
successfully transplanted to Asian soil ?—the 
answer seems to be, not Markham nor Wickham 
nor Hooker nor Cross, but the forgotten curator 
of the pharmaceutical museum, James Collins. 
His first publications on the rubber plants 
(1867 and 1869) pre-dated Wickham’s (1872), 
and it was on the strength of them that Mark- 
ham asked him to write the report with whose 
title this article is headed (1872). Then, on 
the 31st May, 1873, only three weeks after he 
had been notified of the India Office’s 
intentions, the director at Kew received a letter 
from Collins that a Mr. Farris of Cameta, 
Brazil, had at Collins’ request brought home a 
supply of 2,000 Hevea seeds, quite fresh. 
Collins, therefore, must have been in touch 
with Farris before Kew even knew of the India 
Office’s plan. Collins was authorized to buy 
the seeds on behalf of the India Office, which 
he did, at £2 10s. a thousand (a quarter of 
Wickham’s price). Only a dozen germinated 
and six were taken to Calcutta. They were 
propagated by cuttings both at Kew and at 
Calcutta. ‘‘ Some of the plants died in the dry 
season, some in the cold, some were sent to 
South Burmah, and possibly their descendants 


are there to this day. This was the first lot of 


seeds brought to the Old World alive.” 

On one point both Wickham’s and Mark- 
ham’s accounts agree: the sudden coldness 
shown by the Indian Government in 1876 to 
the whole enterprise. This is what Markham 
says : 


“Thus all the valuable caoutchouc-yielding 
trees of South America had been safely obtained, 
and were ready for experimental cultivation in 
India ; but Government was very lukewarm o1 
the subject, and I considered it most safe to sen: 
them, in the first place to the Ceylon Gardens a 
Peradeniya. From that centre their cultivatior 
could be extended to India hereafter, whe 
its importance is better appreciated by th 
authorities.” 


Can it be that Markham had fallen into dis 
favour with his employers in India? He hac 
let them in for the cost of two simultaneou 
expeditions for the importation of rubbe 
seedlings, although Hevea had already bee: 


























roved unlikely to withstand the Indian cold 
eason. We see India paying for the publication 
‘f Collins’ paper, the purchase of four lots of 
eeds, the charter of Wickham’s ships, and, 

beit reluctantly, the freight of the seedlings to 
ihe colonial empire. On top of that the rupee 
was devalued and requisitions for forestry were 
-ut. It is inconceivable that Markham should 
have been ignorant of Wickham’s “ com- 
mission ” ; why does he not mention it? But 

seems to have come to Wickham by a round- 
about route—via Sir Joseph Hooker or the 
Consul at Para. It was probably given in 1873, 
and by 1876 Markham may have forgotten 
about it. Moreover, Wickham says candidly of 
his commission: “ Fortunately, I was left 
quite unhampered by instructions as to way or 
means. A straight offer to do it ; pay to follow 
result.” Naturally it was with mixed feelings 
that the India Office heard of the arrival at 
Liverpool in June 1876 of Wickham with his 
7,000 seeds and specially chartered ship. 

There is an epilogue—historically the most 
remarkable part of the story. Between 1876-77, 
when the seedlings were introduced into Ceylon 
and Malaya, and 1897-98, when in both 
countries the rubber boom began, there is an 
hitherto unexplained pause in the development 
of plantation rubber. It was not occasioned by 
shortage of demand, since in none of the inter- 
vening years did the price of Hevea rubber fall 
below 2s. 6d. a lb. And it is only partially 
explained by the time-lag required for the 
reproduction of the original plants, since Hevea 
produces seed after the third year and rubber 
after the fifth. As late as April 1897 the 
then director of Kew was writing to Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain : 

* Si, 

“* |. . Twenty years ago the Secretary of State 
for India in Council invoked the aid of this 
establishment to introduce the species yielding 
indiarubber from South America into India. The 
operation was successfully accomplished at con- 
siderable cost. Three species were established in 
Ceylon, where they have since produced seed 
which is available for distribution. As far as I am 
aware, no practical result has followed...” 

The annual reports of the directors of the 
oyal Gardens, Peradeniya, show that although 
there was seed for distribution in Ceylon (at 

s. § a thousand) from 1883 on, it was sent 
s.most entirely to the Forest Department, or 




















































Malayan rubber plantation 


to “ officials in suitable parts of the colony ” 
until 1893, when the Kalutara planters began 
to buy. It was only in 1897 that demand out- 
stripped supply. In Singapore, when Ridley 
arrived in 1888, he found 1,000 well-grown 
trees, the descendants of the 22 brought in 1877, 
entirely overgrown by secondary jungle. “ We 
continued making experiments in tapping and 
in trying to interest planters in rubber without 
much success until 1895. Plants and seeds 
were distributed to all District Officers and 
Residents to plant near their houses . . . and 
seeds had been given to planters for some 
years.” With the possible exception of Sir 
Hugh Low, Ridley appears to have been the 
only official in Malaya to take the rubber trees 
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seriously. When visitors came to his Botanical 
Garden, he would press rubber seeds into their 
pockets, saying, ““ Take a few of these home 
with you. They will be valuable some day.” 

With some difficulty it has been possible to 
discover commercially run estates in both 
countries where rubber was planted before 
1893 ; they are Culloden estate near Kalutara 
in Ceylon and the three estates successively 
managed by Mr. Thomas Heslop Hill in 
Malaya (Kamuning, Linsum and Bukit Nanas). 
Jebong near Taiping was another pioneer. 
They were the exceptions which prove the rule. 
Three explanations may be advanced for the 
general neglect by planters. First, planters’ 
fortunes had scarcely recovered from the 
ravages of coffee leaf disease when they were 
badly let down by quinine, for which the 
demand turned out to be inadequate. Many 
had then turned in the early eighties to Ceara 
rubber, a quick-growing shrub that promised 
quick returns. But its yield proved very slight, 
partly, as an expert suggested ten years later, 
because of ignorant tapping methods. 

Perhaps this is the time also to mention the 
fate of the Castilloa Markhamiana, which had 
excited as much interest as Hevea about the 
turn of the century : 


** T saw several plantations which were labelled 
Castilloa, but which I recognized as being merely 
the old Darien Castilloa, the despised Caucho tree 
of the Isthmus of Panama,” wrote a rubber expert 
of his visit to Ceylon in 1909. “ It is difficult to 
explain how Ceylon became possessed of such a 
disappointing tree.” 


Markham had sent Cross to Panama to pick up 
a worthless tree: he should have gone to 
Honduras for the real Castilloa elastica. 
Another reason for the failure of Cross’ seed 
was the advice given to planters by the Govern- 
ment botanists, which can only be described as 
misleading. They themselves were misled by 
the only full report which was available to them 
of the native habitat of the Hevea—Cross’. 
Thus one of them wrote : 


“* In the gapos near Para, visited by Mr. Cross, 
he found a flat district only three or four feet 
above the highest tides and completely intersected 
with watercourses at low tide, filled with a rich 
soft mud. The forest here, in which caoutchouc 
collecting was vigorously carried on, was eighty to 
one hundred feet high and very damp and 
unhealthy.” 


Again, in a circular to planters by another 
botanist : 


* It will at once be evident that only the wet 
low-lying country in the south-west of Ceylon is 
suitable for the growth of Hevea . . . the area 
suitable for profitable rubber cultivation is thus 
comparatively small, possibly not more than 
10,000 acres.” 


The planters of Ceylon were not in business for 
their health, as they say, but neither were they 
out to lose it unnecessarily in a very doubtful 
commercial venture. Following the principle 
of wet roots for Hevea, a plantation was made at 
Edangoda. Three days’ flooding sufficed to 
kill it. 

If the authorities’ views on locality were 
discouraging, their advice on tapping was 
positively forbidding. In a circular issued by 
the Ceylon Forest Department in 1888, planters 
were advised not to tap their trees until they 
were at least ten years old. 

“It is not surprising therefore,” says 
Wicherley,* ‘that a mild panic against rubber 
set in, and plantations galore were rooted up tc 
make way for a less shadowy and less uncertain 
product. Those plantations that were allowed tc 
remain became the experimental ground of every 
enthusiast who professed to have discovered the 
one and only way to tap a rubber tree. The 
Government men led off by scraping away a little 
of the bark of their eleven-year-old trees where 
those happened to have a circumference of not 
less than four feet at a yard from the ground ! 
The tree was then attacked with a chisel, by 
means of which forty or more V-shaped incisions 
were made in the inner bark. . . . The dries: 
months of the vear were always chosen for the 
operation, which extended over a period of about 
seventeen days, so that these magnificent tree: 
barely yielded each 1} 1b. of dry rubber. Then 
the scarring of the bark from the numerous 
incisions must have somewhat alarmed th« 
experts, since no further attempt was made to tap 
them until the bark had healed. Thereafter 
regular tappings every other year became the 
recognized thing.” 

No planter was likely to want to wait ten years 
for such a small return of capital. 

The native empiricism of the planter, anc 
the natural productivity of the tree, whe 
allowed to grow, in the end provided bette: 
arguments than official pamphlets. By 1907 : 
twenty-five-year-old tree planted by T. H. Hil 
was yielding 20lb. a year, which made th 
maximum of 3 Ib. promised by the experts loo! 
silly. Wickham, in his book, suggests that i 

* The Whole Art of Rubber Growing. Wes 
Strand Publishing Co., 1911. 
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he report originally compiled by him had been 
aade available to planters, they would have had 
ause to take up rubber plantation earlier than 


hey did. Instead, it was apparently lost in 
india Office files for many years. Two im- 
ortant points were included in it. The first 


was that Hevea, though it needs a damp and 
hot climate, is not particular as to richness of 
oil and dislikes getting its roots wet. The 
second was that it is extraordinary how much 
tapping the tree will stand. 

The results of the expansion of planted 
acreage that followed have been revolutionary 
in both Malaya and Ceylon, though in totally 
different ways. Ceylon, which because of its 
rocks and gradients was never so suitable a 
home for the Hevea as Malaya, owes to it 
a curious social phenomenon. Though it is in a 
sense the birthplace of the plantation company, 
Ceylon was also until yesterday the home of the 
individual European planter-proprietor. These 
have sold up, and their place has been taken by 
the low-country Sinhalese landowner, living on 
his estate, and staking his interest in the 
produce, people and politics of his land. This 
class has its demerits ; but when contrasted 
with the widespread and harmful practice of 
absentee landlordism in the Indian sub- 


continent, it can be appreciated how much 
Ceylon owes to the English tradition of squire- 
archy imported by a few British rubber-planters. 

In Malaya a jungle waste was converted into 
one of the most productive agricultural areas 
under the sun, and the character of the Malayan 
population was transformed. As well as the 
South Indian workers and the Jaffna super- 
intendents, the best planting blood of the East 
was attracted to Malaya : a Skinner from India, 
a Lushington from Ceylon, and all the clans of 
North Britain, figure among the names of 
planters of the early twentieth century. Their 
capital was enough for pioneering ; not enough 
for development, and many sold their pro- 
prietary rights for shares and became managers 
on their own estates. The small London 
investor really made modern Malaya. But the 
planters or their successors stayed. The 
country which they have personally done so 
much to develop has a strong emotional hold 
on the European Malayans of to-day and not 
even the inter-war depression or the humiliation 
of Japanese occupation have succeeded in 
shaking it. In the present Communist terror, 


the rubber planter faces the biggest odds he has 
ever faced. The Commonwealth has reason to 
be grateful to his devotion. 





Leaf and fruit of the Hevea Braziliensis ‘‘ Ciringia’’ Tree (Indian Rubber) 











HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


JANUARY — FEBRUARY 


(During 1952 we propose to devote the Calendar to Commonwealth History) 


Fanuary 18, 1788 
THE FIRST CONVICTS REACH AUSTRALIA 


The practice of transporting political prisoners, and 
those “ better out than within the kingdom ”’, was 
first adopted by Cromwell as a means of supplying 
the Colonies with labour. Persons obnoxious to the 
Commonwealth were “ Bartadcsed ’’, as also were 
“lewd and dangerous persons, rogues, vagrants 
and those who. . . refuse to work”. Under the 
first two Georges, the system of transportation was 
legalized by statute. When the American Colonies 
won their independence in 1783, the British Govern- 
ment was faced with the problem of how to dispose 
of its prisoners, some 500 of whom had been trans- 
ported yearly. A statute was accordingly passed 
authorizing the King in Council to assign places 
within the King’s Dominions to which convicts 
could be sent. The East Coast of Australia was 
chosen as the most suitable place, and the first body 
of convicts arrived at Botany Bay on January 18th, 
1788. 

No people, however, can long continue “ half 
slave and half free ”—as Lincoln was to recegnize— 
and the transportation system began to prove a 
handicap when problems of self-government for 
Australia’s free settlers were debated. It could not 
supply all the labour required in the growing 
Colony ; and, simultaneously, an outcry arose against 
cheap convict labour that threatened to depress the 
wages of free workers. In 1840, therefore, trans- 
portation to New South Wales was abandoned ; 
Van Diemen’s Land, later known as Tasmania, and 
Norfolk Island remained the only places to which 
convicts might be sent. The consequent influx of 
convicts into these islands caused a heavy drain on 
their resources, and the Government’s decree was 
modified to allow a partial resumption of trans- 
portation to New South Wales. In 1849 this measure 
was, in its turn, revoked, and six years later Tasmania 
répudiated the system. For a time Western Australia 
continued to receive convicts with considerable 
advantage to the Colony ; but in 1864 transportation 
finally came to an end. 


February 3, 1847 


PROCLAMATION OF THE ORANGE RIVER 
SOVEREIGNTY 


The Great Trek, begun in 1836, was to prove the 
most decisive event in the early history of South 
Africa. Economic pressure and land-hunger, com- 
bined with a dislike of British methods, impelled 
the Boer farmers to move northwards from Cape 
Colony and across the Orange River. Disputes 
among their leaders, however, led to a division 
between the Boer trekkers, one section seeking to 
advance into the Zulu territory of Natal, another 
satisfied to remain in the lands north of the Orange 
River. Incursion into Natal brought about immediate 
conflict with the Zulu chieftains ; and, when the 
Boers occupied Durban, Sir George Napier with- 


drew the British troops, at the same time refusing to 
acknowledge the new Boer State which had been 
proclaimed by Pretorius. Public opinion at home 
was strongly averse from any forward policy ; but 
events proved stronger than prejudice ; and in 1843 
the formal annexation of Natal was proclaimed. 

As was to be expected, the Boer farmers united 
with their compatriots across the Drakensberg. The 
new Governor, Sir Harry Smith, confronted with the 
need for protecting the native peoples against the 
Dutch farmers, and anxious to prevent further 
emigration from Natal, determined to proclaim 
British sovereignty over the Orange territory under 
the title of the Orange River Sovereignty. This 
action caused immediate resentment and led to a 
fresh emigration of Boers from the Orange River 
across the Vaal. Nor did the British authorities show 
much sympathy in their conduct of affairs in the new 
Colony. After an unsuccessful war with the neigh- 
bouring Basutos, it was decided to abandon the new 
Sovereignty. The Sand River Conventicn was signed 
in 1852, and confirmed by the Convention of 
Bloemfontein of January 30th, 1854, guaranteeing 
the independence of the Orange Free State. 


February 6, 1840 
THE TREATY OF WAITANGI 


Though its coasts had been explored, and the islands 
claimed in the name of George III by Captain Cook 
in 1769, New Zealand was not officially annexed 
until 1839. In Britain, there was strong feeling 
against further colonization, but the hands of th 
government were forced. In the first place Anglicai 
and Wesleyan missionaries among the Maori tribes 
recognized the need for some overriding authority 
and secondly, Edward Gibbon Wakefield was deter- 
mined to secure the colonization of the islands by th 
New Zealand Association, which he had formed i 
1837. 

At home the influence of the missionary societies, 
and of Dr. Phillip in particular, who held that 
** European contacts were harmful to native races ”’, 
was brought to bear on the Whig government 
Finding their opposition too great, Wakefield 
abandoned the Association and formed a Nev 
Zealand Company which sent out a colonizing 
expedition in 1839. This action, coupled with a 
threat of French intervention in the islands, impelled 
the government to annex New Zealand and t 
recognize the Company. Captain William Robson 
was appointed Lieutenant-Governor, and his first 
task on arrival was to settle long-outstanding pro- 
blems with the Maori tribes, in particular the land 
question. Under tribal custom all land belonged to 
the tribe and none to individuals ; but individual! 
Maoris had been selling land, and disputes and blood- 


shed were the consequences. By the Treaty of 


Waitangi all sovereignty was ceded to the Queen, 
but the tribes were to remain “in exclusive and 
undisturbed possession of their lands, which they 
could only alienate to the Queen should they be 59 
disposed ”’. 





























OOK REVIEWS 


TOCQUEVILLE 


= LA DEMOCRATIE EN AMERIQUE. By Alexis de 

Tocqueville. (Vols. 1 and 2 of the Oeuvres, 

Papiers et Correspondances, Edition 

définitive publi¢e sous la direction de J.-P. 

Mayer.) Gallimard. 

Few Americans have ever “ done ” Europe 
ith the energy and the curiosity with which 
ocqueville and his friend Beaumont “ did ” 

America in nine busy months of 1831 and 
1832. The ostensible reason for the visit of 
.¢ two young lawyers to the United States 
was to study the prison system ; this they did, 
yut that formidable task only occupied a frac- 
ion of their time and energies. They travelled 
on horseback, by coach, and on the perilous 
river steamers, one of which was wrecked 
under them. They did not penetrate so far 
south as they had hoped, but they got to Canada 
in the north, and westwards journeyed through 
the vast silent expanses of the forest to the still 
advancing frontier. Most of the Americans 
whom they met seem to have been submitted 
to cross-examination by these insatiable visitors, 
who also found time to keep diaries in which 
they recorded their impressions and their 
conversations. 

Yet nothing is less like a travel book than 
the Democracy in America. It is the polished 
and austere exposition of a philosophy. The 
key word is Democracy, not America. Demo- 
cracy was a word with a special meaning to 
‘Tocqueville—even though he tended to use it 
loosely in several senses. Normally it meant 
to him the great historical process that he dis- 
cerned at work down the centuries by which 
social distinctions were becoming lost, and 
society moving towards complete equality 
among all its citizens. As an aristocrat by birth 
and temperament he regretted it, but he was 
more than an aristocrat dreaming after the 
good old days. He was also an impassioned 

er of liberty, with a profound nineteenth 
ntury belief in the essential moral rightness 

©: human freedom, and if he dreaded the 
results of equality it was not only because he 
esaw the drabness and the vulgarity of the 
ze of the common man, but because he per- 
ived in it a terrible threat to liberty. How 
yuld the isolated individual without power or 
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IN AMERICA 


privilege resist the ever-growing power of the 
state? In the first half of the nineteenth 
century he divined the dictatorships and the 
People’s Democracies of the twentieth. 

He was convinced that this spread of 
“‘ democracy ” was a universal phenomenon, 
a decree of Providence that no human effort 
could avert. This was one of his reasons for 
writing the Democracy ; it was to warn his 
fellow-countrymen of the direction in which 
history was moving, and of the futility and 
danger of hiding their heads in the sand or of 
attempting to stop it by unintelligent reaction. 
It was necessary to come to terms with it, to 
accept equality while making every effort to 
preserve society from its worst effects. Hence 
his interest in America. America was the 
country in which the whole process was most 
advanced, an invaluable laboratory in which 
the social scientist could study the virus of 
** democracy ” and learn from it the lessons 
that might be used to help other patients. For, 
surprisingly enough, America was not the 
despotism that on his theory might have been 
expected, but a country of liberty. How had 
the Americans achieved this feat ? Tocqueville 
saw that it was in part due to natural advantages 
that could not be exported to Europe, such as 
its size and remoteness, but he ascribed it also 
to certain social and political institutions that 
could be transplanted to France : firm religious 
beliefs, the jury system, a decentralized form 
of government with a two chamber system, 
indirect system of election, the independence 
of the judges, and freedom of the Press. These 
measures might also ward off the worst effects 
of democracy in France, so the Democracy was 
written with a missionary sense of purpose. 
Brilliantly analysed, conscientiously docu- 
mented, painfully written and re-written, this 
anatomy of the social and political scene in the 
New World sought to convince by sheer intel- 
lectual power of the only road that could save 
the old world from disaster. This work is at 
once a classic on America and the kernel of 
Tocqueville’s life-long philosophy. 

This re-issue of the Democracy in America 
forms the first two volumes of an entirely new 
edition of all Tocqueville’s writings. The 
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BOOK REVIEWS—continued 


general editor is Mr. J. P. Mayer, the well-known 
publicist of Tocqueville, and for his team he has 
obtained the support of various French government 
bodies and the Rockefeller Foundation. It is an 
undertaking that when successfully completed will 
be welcomed by all serious students of the nin« teenth 
century ; students of Tocqueville in particular will 
be grateful that they can use material that the 
demands of editorship have denied them for a number 
of years. The new edition is the more urgently 
required as the Oeuvres Complétes, edited by Beau- 
mont under the Empire, have long since been un- 
obtainable, while the text was nct always reliable. 
There is, of course, little editing to be done on the 
text of the Democracy, published in its author’s 
own lifetime, so the scholar will turn the more hope- 
fully to the Introduction for fresh information. 
Professor Laski has written by way of Introduction 
a competent summary of Professor G. W. Pierson’s 
classic study, Tocqueville and Beaumont in America, 
that will be most useful to the general reader, but it 
adds nothing new. The scholar will regret that the 
editors have not made use of all the documents at 
their disposal to give some indications of the develop- 
ment of Tocqueville’s thought ; the introduction 
to the author’s major work might have appeared to 
be the appropriate place to do this. What, for 
example, was the influence of the authcr of the 
Esprit des Lois, that other aristocratic lawyer, upon 
the man whom his contempcraries hailed as a second 
Montesquieu ? What exactly was the influence of 
that other philosophic histcrian whcse lectures 
Tocqueville attended while in Paris, Guizct himself ? 
All this still remains obscure. But we must be grate- 
ful for a new edition that allows us to have the text 
of this great work upon our library shelves once 
again. 
GORDON PHILO. 


MEDIEVAL SOCIETY 


ENGLISH SOCIETY IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES. By 

D.M. Stenton. (Penguin Books. 2s. 6d.) 

Half of the Pelican History of England, which is 
planned in eight volumes, has now been issued 
and the series has already established a claim on the 
attention of the professional historian as well as 
making a successful appeal to the more general 
reader. This volume is accurately entitled English 
Society, for it deals on a brcadly social basis with the 
period 1066-1307. It makes no attempt to sketch 
the political history or foreign relationships which 
fill Dr. Poole’s parallel volume on 1087-1216 in the 
Oxford History of England. Concerned successively 
with the life and background cf administrators, 
barons, countrymen, citizens, churchmen, students 
and technicians, and illustrated from contemporary 
sources, Lady Stenton’s book is written in terms that 
all can understand. Profound scholarship goes 
without saying in one whose name is most usually 
associated today with the transcription of the series 
of Exchequer documents known as the Pipe Rolls. 
This experience has rendered Lady Stenton the 
master of medieval money values and enables her 
to make them plainly intelligible. The great wealth 
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and unpopularity of Jewish moneylenders becomes 
obvious when their rates of interest are shown by 
many examples to be between 40-50 per cent per 
annum. The ten pages on XIth and XIIth century 
cceinage will delight the numismatist, his appetite 
already whetted by the author’s praise of John’s 
coinage reform in a shrewd reference to the Type V 
short cress pennies bearing the name of Henry II. 

“The spirit and heart of the government was 
with the King as he moved about the land with his 
court and household ”—the passage is clear enough, 
but all the more effective as it follows a contemporary 
description of the royal chapel as being “‘ packed 
in a pair of panniers ” for easy carriage. Apt illus- 
tration such as this enables, to take but one instance, 
an impressive picture to be built up of the traffic 
borne by medieval roads. The roads themselves 
customarily made wide enough for “ 16 fully armed 
knights to ride abreast’? must have been better 
cartiage-ways and more peopled than is often 
imagined. Englishmen, as well, were faring far from 
their homesteads into distant lands, and when the 
Byzantine Emperor Alexius I wished to send con- 
gratulations (and an arm cf St. Chrysostom) to 
Henry I on his accession, there was “‘ a Lincolnshir« 
man ”’ at hand in Constantinople to convey them. 

It is made clear in these pages that Englishmen 
were already conscious of their community ; English 
culture was respected by contemporaries and as early 
as 1170 Anglo-Saxon and Norman had so blended 
that Richard Fitz Nigel could write “ it can scarcely 
be determined who is cf English and who of Norman 
birth ”. In architecture the great ribbed vault at 
Durham “ surpassed the achievement of European 
contemporaries”, while in the Exchequer the 
Engiish had developed a department of state which 
had no peer in “any other country in Western 
Europe ”’. 

Historians have for some time appreciated the 
value of local history in throwing light on nationa! 
issues and in checking the generalizations necessar} 
in writing the history of a nation. Lady Stenton is 
well equipped in both spheres and makes good use 
of her precise knowledge of London, Lincoln, 
Reading, Southwell, York and other places. Loca 
details illuminate her skilful descriptions of the 
many types of town “ between the metropolitan 
wealth cf London and small stagnant communitie 
like New Radnor”. In much the same way the 
reader is shown the great change wrought between 
the early eleventh century and the twelfth century 
when there occurred “‘ the wave of enthusiasn 
which filled England with religious houses.” Th 
“elaborate organization”? of the Benedictines i 
compared with the-welcome given to the “ illiterate 
and humble” by the hardworking Cistercians an‘ 
with the isolated austerity of the Carthusians. When 
it comes to land, Lady Stenton shows how the 
facts of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries do no! 
bear out the systematic organization of the country 
in manorial units. The dangers and difficulties 
lurking behind the simple phrases of Domesday 
Book are clearly demonstrated. 

This book provides an introduction to medieva! 
England based on the most recent research and yet 
written in terms intelligible to anybody, and 
should meet this particular need for a very long 
time. 

P. D. WHITTING. 














MOSCOW’S BACKGROUND 


IONEERS OF RUSSIAN SOCIAL THOUGHT. By Richard 

Hare. (Oxford University Press. 2§s.) 

Russian political thought has been rather neglected 
n this country, and therefore Mr. Hare’s book is 
welcome. It is not, however, a general history of 
Russian political thinking, for the author has “ con- 
fined his selection to a small number of distinctly 
representative Russian personalities, and related 
them to the significant manner in which they have 
ince been revalued or devalued in the Soviet Union’’. 
, study of political thought should surely comprise, 
eyond an accurate exposition of the theories con- 
erned, an examination of their influence and of the 
onsequences they had in the life of the country. 
resent evaluations by Soviet orthodoxy seem a 
matter of minor importance—the more so as the 
uthor himself points out that the “ ideological 
vorkers on every front are instructed to rearm them- 
elves with Marxist-Leninist philosophy, and thus 
o drive out the obsolete things of yesterday ”’. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hare is particularly interested in 
Moscow’s opinions of his authors, and it would seem 
that he is prepared to accept “ the revengeful sense 
ff inverted intellectual aristocracy”? as Moscow’s 
last word. The possibility that Russia may be in a 
tate of flux apparently does not occur to him. 

Still, we ought to be grateful to the author. 
He has acquainted British readers with a number of 
writers the great majority of whor. are completely 
unknown in this country. We are f¢ miliar, of course, 
with Herzen and Bakunin : Mr. E. H. Carr has seen 
to that. We may have heard of Belinsky and 
Chaadayev, but the = slavophils, Kireevsky, 
Khomaikov, the Aksakov brothers, Samarin, and 
the traditionalist Leontiev, are as new to us as the 
radical Chernyshevsky. Mr. Hare’s selection is a 
little casual, and it is not clear why he omits such 
influential figures as Pisarev and Dobrolubov—whom 
he mentions slightingly as Chernyshevsky’s ‘‘ more 
amorphous radical contemporaries” —or why he 
ignores Lavrov, the main theorist of Populism. 

Mr. Hare starts with Chaadayev whom the 
Emperor Nicholas declared to be a lunatic because 
he rejected the whole of the Russian past. Chaadayev 

elieved in the future of the Russian people, but his 
1essianism was not of the kind preached by the 
lavophils. He did not seek inspiration in the Orient, 
e loathed “* miserable Byzantium ”’, and even leaned 
» Rome. The authors who follow Chaadayev can 
sughly be divided into two groups, the slavophils 
id the revolutionaries. Mr. Hare is right in stating 
at the slavophils were not simple reactionaries, to 
em “the Orthodox quality of faith seemed more 
\portant than the Orthodox church as an institu- 
mn”. He shows the attraction exercised by England 
n Khomiakov, who thought that in “ the English 
iaracter there was an affinity with the Russian 
‘ople, an instinctive and altogether sound distrust 
the human intellect ”. But the slavophils remained 
ipolitical, and Aksakov was convinced that the 
issians possessed a higher concept than the demo- 
ratic equality of which Western Utopians dreamt, 
d that the irresistible movement of the Slavs 
wards unity would challenge aging Europe. We 
> how the messianic idea takes charge. But the 
ivophils had no monopoly of it. The greatest 
ussian literary critic, Belinsky, whom the author 
ther unexpectedly accuses of being addicted to 
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“a diffused mysticism about the future of his native 
land ”’, believed that Russia would go over to 
socialism because after years of Hegelianism the idea 
of socialism had become to him the “ essence of the 
essence ”. Herzen was equally convinced that Russia 
was “the rising sun of an unprecedented Eastern 
civilization illuminated by the setting sun of the 
West”. Only Chernyshevsky remained indifferent 
to the idea of a specific Russian mission. The naive 
efforts of the Soviet hagiographers to make him an 
unconscious Marxist are rightly emphasized by Mr. 
Hare. But we need not be surprised at the enthusiasm 
which his name provokes in Russia today when we 
remember that as early as 1859 he wrote: “ the 
masses of the people have no interest whatever in 
freedom so long as economic inequality persists,” 
and “‘as opposed to the Liberals, the Democrats 
want to destroy the preponderance of the upper 
classes and to reduce their power and wealth... how 
this is achieved is a matter of indifference to them ”’. 
Sixty years before the Russian Revolution Cherny- 
she.sky was convinced of the incapacity of the 
Russian bourgecisie to make its own revolution. For 
him Liberalism was a dead word. And, indeed, the 
failure of Liberalism as an active and powerful force 
is probably the most characteristic factor in the 
development of Russian social thought. Had the 
author been more interested in the historical develop- 
ment and less in what is thought today in Moscow 
he would have written a more convincing book. 


A. J. HALPERN. 


HAPPY JACOBITE 


THE LIFE AND LOYALTIES CF TECMAS ERUCE. 
Earl of Cardigan. 
21s.) 

Thomas Bruce, Earl of Ailesbury and Elgin 
(1656-1741), was a type of man, very common in 
this country, who cannot give himself whole- 
heartedly to either of two conflicting and violently 
opposed parties, but who persists in making up his 
own mind and in taking his own decisions ; and since 
the mind may not be first-class, there are often many 
inconsistencies in behaviour. Probably not even the 
author would claim that Thomas Bruce possessed 
either a considerable intellect or wide political 
comprehension, and his actions are often difficult 
to explain. This professional courtier was capable 
of defying one royal master by protecting Monmouth 
in 1683, and of rushing in anger from another’s 
court—‘“‘ and God forgive me with an oath ” — 
after a snub. He was deeply and most honourably 
concerned in the extracrdinary business of 
December, 1688, when James was tempcrarily 
restored to Whitehall and finally permitted to escape 
to France. Ailesbury then took the oath to William, 
was freed on bail in 1690 through the personal kind- 
ness of Queen Mary, and rather unexpectedly pro- 
ceeded not only to plan for James’s restoration but 
actually to visit France secretly and interview the 
exile and Louis XIV himself. It is not surprising 
that this frequenter of Jacobite company, who 
thought that a sedan chair with the blinds drawn was 
as much disguise as a nobleman might be expected 
to adopt, should spend many months a prisoner in 
the Tower. There he sustained life by having his 
wife with him until shortly before her death, and by 
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walking a steady fifteen miles a day in his quarters, 
‘* although the uneven nails in the floorboards caused 
his shoes to wear out at an extraordinary rate ”’. 

After his release, and the Treaty of Ryswick, 
Ailesbury escaped, by coach, to Dover, and settled 
in Brussels, where he was converted to Catholicism. 
It is typical that he neither attempted to explain this 
immense change to his family nor ever admitted 
it openly to anyone. He married again, obtaining not 
only a young and wealthy bride but another difficult 
mother-in-law ; his first, the Duchess of Beaufort, 
had proved a tartar. During the War of the Spanish 
Succession, Ailesbury played neutral and entertained 
in turn both Marlborough and the Frerich head- 
quarters, though he was highly indignant when he 
found himself under suspicion by both sides. Truly, 
Ailesbury was always “ the only man in the regiment 
in step”. He looked at all affairs from his own 
individual standpoint, and judged all men by his 
own peculiar but adamant rules of honour. It is 
little wonder that Macaulay failed completely to 
understand him, branding him “‘ most violent and 
intolerant’, and “ chief traitor”. Protected by his 
birth, his wealth, and his own invincible obstinacy 
and honesty, Thomas Bruce lived happily for over 
eighty-five years. Then his body was laid in a 
Catholic Church in Brussels, and his heart, according 
to the Bruce tradition, was brought home and placed 
in the Protestant family mausoleum at Maulden. 
It was a fitting manner of disposing of him. 

Skilful use is made of Aijlesbury’s own 
** Memoirs ”’, printed in 1890, and now generally 
quoted as completely. authentic. With these are 
joined, by a lively and sympathetic pen, many 
interesting and illuminating details from bills, letters, 
insurance policies, diaries, cookery books, election 
returns, and other domestic records. The author 
rightly claims some measure of acceptance for this 
** sturdy individual of the second rank ”’, this man of 


footnote level. 
T. H. MCGUuFFIE. 


RAILWAY TOWN 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF SWINDON. By L. V. 
Grinsell, H. B. Wells, H. S. Tallamy and John 
Betjeman. (Swindon Borough Council. tos. 6d.) 
In the late nineteenth and early twentieth 

centuries Britain became a predominantly urban 

state, and until the growth of a considerable number 
of her towns and cities during that period has been 

investigated in detail we shall be unable to reach a 

real understanding of British history during the last 

hundred years. This book is therefore a welcome 
indication of the growing interest in modern urban 
history. The Great Western Railway’s creation, 

New’ Swindon, dating from 1849 only, acquired a 

long history by its civic fusion with Old Swindon in 

1900, for Old Swindon had a respectable antiquity 

as a modest market town before the railway came, 

and this has complicated very considerably the task 
of the authors of this volume, issued to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of amalgamation and incor- 
poration. It is not a comprehensive history of 

Swindon, as the preface modestly states, and may 

be regarded only as the first step towards such a 

study. Mr. Grinsell has collected together what is 

known and what has been deduced about the area 
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in prehistoric, Roman and Anglo-Saxon times. He 
contends manfully and methodically with evidence 
naturally fragmentary and often dubious. Mr. 
Wells then traces the history of the manor, of the 
other main estates and of the parish church. Mr. 
Tallamy’s contribution on the people of Swindon 
before the railway age is unsystematic and occasion- 
ally marred by a facetious and lighthearted approach 
quite out of place in what is meant to be a scholarly 
work. Mr. Wells’s chapter on Swindon in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries forms the core of the 
work. In 1840 the decision of Gooch and Brunel, 
later confirmed by the directors, to make Swindon 
the “ principal engine establishment ” of the railway 
from London to Bristol led to the foundation of a 
new community, supplied by the G.W.R. with 
houses, gas, an Anglican church and schools, a 
medical fund and a Mechanics’ Institution. For 
sixty years, however, ““ New” Swindon remained 
separate from “ Old” Swindon for local govern- 
ment purposes. In an appendix on imreigration 
into the new railway centre Mr. Wells makes good 
use of the neglected census enumerators’ returns 
for 1851, 1861 and 1871 to show the mixed character 
of the population. Mr. Betjeman contributes a short 
but fascinating study of the still-existing architectural 
contrast between the two towns and demonstrates 
the value of the records held in the borough surveyor’s 
department as a source for the history of local build- 
ing. The book is good value for the money, but would 
have been much improved by the inclusion of a 
map of Swindon later than 1850, showing parish, 
local board and borough boundaries. 
W. H. CHALONER. 


A FRENCH VIEW 


THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR. By E. Perroy. (Eyre & 

Spottiswoode, 1951. 30s. net.) 

We are all aware to-day that, unsuspected by con- 
temporaries, the world-war of 1914-18 brought about 
the disintegration of one social order and the birth- 
pangs of another. Much the same is true of the 
Hundred Years War. Much the same, because the 
parallel is not exact or complete. our years of 
intense upheaval is one thing ; over a century of 
desultory fighting and ravaging, from 1337 to 1453, 
is another. Despite Professor Perroy’s assumption of 
underlying unity in the story he unfolds, the Hundred 
Years War, unlike the war of 1914-18, was not a 
single, coherent event. Inevitably in so long a period 
radical social changes occurred ; and it is an open 
question how far these changes were due to the war, 
how far the war itself was a product and reflection of 
social disintegration and re-grouping. None the less 
these transformations are, for the historian, the last 
ing residue ; they redeem from oblivion what, despit 
Crecy and Agincourt, Henry V and Joan of Arc 
would otherwise be little more than a dreary succes 
sion of military and diplomatic episodes. 

Because Professor Perroy is well aware of th 
underlying forces, Mr. W. B. Wells’s admirable trans 
lation of his book is very welcome. Professor Perro 
is an excellent guide through the maze of intrigue 
faction and corruption which accompanied the war 
fare ; he does not shirk the detail, but he never lets i 
master him. His sense of proportion is excellent 
and nowhere better seen than in the way he measure 
Joan of Arc’s achievement against the background c 
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rench politics in 1429 without belittling it. Else- 
,ere his judgments are more astringent. Thus 
enry V, for him, is neither the Henry of Shakes- 
are, nor of Mr. Olivier, nor even of Professor 
cob, but rather a typical product of “‘ the age of the 
lian tyrants’, “‘ far removed from the knightly 
igs whose inheritance he received”. Evidently, 
ofessor Perroy delights in exposing legends and 
ploding reputations ; and this makes for lively 
iting and lively reading. But sometimes the 
praising epithet is too glib: Edward III, for 
ample, is accused of “‘ megalomania ” for what was 
rely a conservative revival of his grandfather’s 
fence against studied French provocation. And 
ien he speaks of the English “‘ dream of con- 
ental adventure ”’, Professor Perroy seems to for- 
t that England throughout had a legitimate position 
the continent to defend. 
There are, indeed, many things in this book which 
English historian, and likewise a Belgian or a 
rerman historian, would view differently. This is 
) place to calendar them all in detail ; but one is 
ndamental. This is the implicit acceptance, under- 
ing the whole narrative, of the mystique of the 
rench monarchy, the persuasive theory that the 
ng was “the personification and symbol of the 


ation’, in whom France was incarnate. Is this old 


myth to continue for ever without revision ? In fact, 


ne has only to read this book to see that the mon- 
archy at this period was not the 


‘ 


* personification ” 


but the brutal exploiter and oppresser of the French 


cople. It is astounding that an historian who knows 
ngland so well as Professor Perroy should describe 


as a “* danger ” the possibility that the French estates 


‘might have become a permanent institution and 


layed the part taken by the English parliament ”’. 


nglish readers are more likely to think that such 


dangers as there were arose rather from the check 
to this healthy development, and that it would have 
been no bad thing for the French people—or for 


urope—had they retained more of those “ pro- 
icial nationalisms ”’, which Professor Perroy also 
stigates as “‘ dangerous”. For us the well-being 
a people lies more in strong, active local com- 
inities than in overweening central power ; and it 


was one of the tragedies of the Hundred Years War 


it it resulted in a victory of the French King not 
ly over the King of England but also over the 
nch people. 

G. BARRACLOUGH. 


OLD OREGON 


OLD OREGON COUNTRY. By Oscar Osburn 
Vinther. Stanford University Press. (London : 

eoffrey Cumberlege. 60s.) 
Americans are fond of describing the Pacific 
rth-West as the last frentier. Certainly it is a 

n whose climate, resources and situation make 
ill a promising area for development. Although 
vis and Clarke pointed the way to Oregon as 
y as 1803, settlement proceeded slowly and, even 
y, Cities and towns in the North-West feel they 
> justification for pride if their history goes back 
-e than a hundred years. This slow rate of settle- 
it and development reflects the remoteness and 
cessibility of the region. Before the coming of 
trans-continental railroad and: the digging of the 
ama Canal, it could only be reached by the pain- 
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WHAT 
HAPPENED 
AT YALTA? 


How did Stalin, after overwhelm- 
ing his enemies on the battlefield, 
succeed in outmanceuvring his 
allies round the conference table ? 


Why did Roosevelt, who was so 
bitterly opposed to “ spheres of 
British interest’ connive at 
Russia’s inheritance of Japan’s 
conquests in the Far East ? 
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ful alternatives of a voyage round the Cape or a trek 
across the ‘*‘ Great Desert’’. Even after the settler 


had arrived, difficulties awaited him inside 
the territory, owing to the poverty of internal 
communications. 

It is to this aspect of the Pacific North-West 
that Mr. Winther’s book is devoted. As its sub-title 
makes clear, it is “‘ a history of frontier trade, trans- 
portation and travel”’, describing, with a wealth of 
accurate detail, the successive visitations of the fur 
traders, the farmers and the miners, each with their 
appropriate means of penetration—the sailing ship 
and the canoe, the wagon and the paddle steamer, 
the pack train and the stage coach, and eventually 
the steamship and the railway. 

It is perhaps no fault of the author’s if the earlier 
part of his story makes more stimulating reading 
than the later stages. In the earlier history of the 
colony these problems of transport and communica- 
tion play a much more dominant part than they do 
in its more developed period ; consequently one feels 
that the theme contracts as the book proceeds, not 
due to any change of treatment but to a decline in the 
relative importance of the subject matter. This may 
not hold true for readers whose primary interest is 
the history of transport as such—a popular American 
speciality—but it will probably be valid for the 
average student of American history. Something of 
this falling off in readability might have been avoided 
if Mr. Winther commanded a more persuasive prose 
style—or even if the book, otherwise admirably 
produced, were equipped with some maps rather 
easier to read than the photographic reproductions 
of nineteenth century originals. 

H. G. NICHOLAS. 


WAR IN SPAIN 


PENINSULAR CAVALRY GENERAL, I811I-1813. Edited 
by T. H. McGuffie. (Harrap. 15s.) 

Mr. McGuffie here presents an admirably edited 
selection from the manuscripts of Major-General 
Robert Ballard Long, now in the Royal United 
Service Institution Library. He opens with a shcrt 
biographical account, containing much interesting 
detail of the regiments in which Long served, or 
held command, their organization and administra- 
tion. The letters begin with Long’s embarkation 
for service in Portugal in January, 1811. He served 
as a cavalry brigadier in the Peninsula until the 
summer of 1813, when he was recalled to a post on 
the staff of the army in Great Britain, which he 
declined to accept. He never served again on the 
active list. 

Naturally, the main value of the letters lies in 
the information given of cavalry duty in this “ sad 
up-hill kind of warfare that is not encouraging ”’ ; 
what Long described as “our weary work”. It 
included flank movements, acting as rearguard in 
the long retreat of 1812, “‘ harassing services ”’, 
patrolling, observation “reporting rapidly and 
regularly their proceedings”, “keeping them in 
check, counter-acting their attempt to gain our 
flanks ’’, “‘ to increase the rapidity of their retreat, 
and augment their panic ’’, and finally in the moun- 
tainous border, maintaining contact and communica- 
tions, transporting four hundred men on the dragoon 
horses, “‘ the only use we could be of”. As he wrote 
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on August 6th, 1813, “little to do in the fightin; 
way, but plenty in fatigue”. On July 11th, 1813 
** for the first time for a month past, I ordered m 
bed to be made in the hope of taking a treat, that o 
undressing, and going regularly to bed in a house 
Scarcely had I closed my eyes, when in came a: 
order to march at the dawn of day again. . . to mak 
a reconnaissance ”’. 

Three factors hampered his career. First, ther 
was the relative failure of cavalry in the Peninsul 
which he noted, commenting on the skirmish a 
Maguilla in June, 1812: “ As is usual with Britis! 
Dragoons vying with each other for distinction, the 
broke away into such a rapid and disorderly pursuit 
that a reserve of the enemy’s troops brought up a 
this moment turned the tide of victcry”. Next 
he hated war and its attendant misery : “‘ I must be 
satisfied to relinquish the theatre of glory to mor 
aspiring candidates for favor, satisfied if my con 
science and my friends accuse me of no derelictio1 
of duty in discharging the debt I owe to my country.”’ 
During his first experience of active service in th: 
Netherlands in 1794, he told his father that victory 
was a “most enchanting enthusiasm and Glory : 
very fine thing ”, but “ the manner in which every 
principle of humanity, religion and honcr” wa 
violated made him “ not anxious of becoming too 
often a spectator of such scenes of murder and 
distress’. When recalled in 1813, his feelings were 
those “‘ of a person entering a land-locked harbour 
after encountering the tempestuous ravings of the 
Atlantic Ocean. No man ever yet died to the world 
with greater pleasure than I shall do”. Last, him- 
self acutely sensitive to criticism, he indulged in 
outspoken remarks about his colleagues and superiors 
some of which came to their ears. He considered it 
to be a sad thing for a Cavalry Officer to be under 
the orders of an Infantry General, “they direct 
you what to do, and then abuse you for the 
insufficiencies of their own acts ”’. 

The letters also include intelligent comment on 
the European situation, on religious and political 
topics of the day, by a man who was clearly vigorous, 
generously prejudiced, and obstinate. 

ERIC ROBSON. 


FASHIONS FROM MADRID 


COSTUME OF THE WESTERN WORLD : THE DOMINANC! 
OF SPAIN. By Brian Reade ; EARLY BOURBON. By 
Andre Blum. (Harrap. 10s. each) 

These books deal with a period in which regiona! 
costume for European gentlefolk was coming to a 
end, when the courts of the West were_at last turning 
to a single capital of fashion. In the more or less 
unconscious struggle for sartorial hegemony, whic’ 
marks the first half of the seventeenth centur 
France was in the end victorious ; but Spain, startin 
with much greater advantages, had her age of 
triumph and was the last to accept the dictates of 
her rival. For once in a way the shift of political an 
military power accords very nearly with that of th 
mode. Spanish glory outlived Spanish greatness t 
a generation ; but it is reasonable to suppose that th» 
decline of that great empire was not nearly s 
evident to contemporaries as it is to modern histc rian: , 
so that we may fairly allow that Spanish prestigs 
and Spanish fashions were extinguished at about 
the same time. Nor is it difficult to discover 1 





mmon cause for this disaster. Spanish dress, like 
anish polity, was tremendously aristocratic. In 
t, colour and triniming the clothes of a Spanish 
ble, and, to an even greater extent, those of his 
ly, were made to indicate a life of wealth and 
sure. The life of leisure, which has always been 
nsidered peculiarly honourable in Spain, was 
eatly stressed and, whereas the colour is frequently 
a sober and restrained magnificence, the impedi- 
snts to useful work were pushed to the wildest 
tremes. Men and women were strapped and 
dded into the semblance of extravagant dolls. 
1e women’s dress was designed in a spirit of stiff, 
t, stuffy prudery. ‘* The Queen of Spain had no 
»s,” neither, in the sixteenth century, had she 


inything that could be called a bosom, she could 


rdly be said to have arms or waist and her face 
ered dismally above her high upstanding ruff as 
ugh served upon a plate. The effect was wonder- 
lly gentcel and uncomfortable. 
This highly courtly style was exceedingly 
tractive to the nascent classes of other lands, and 
nglishmen in Elizabeth’s day were as Spanish in 


appearance as their cavalier descendants were French. 


sut the aristocratic origin of the style was in the end 
» be its undoing. The Most Catholic King, like his 


Most Christian grandson, sought to preserve the 


gidly hierarchical form of his society by an act of 
idustrial Suicide ; but whereas the wealth and 


vigour of France was too prodigious to be destroyed 


ere 


the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the 
xpulsion of the Moriscos robbed Spain of her best 
extiles workers and dealt her fashion industry a 
low from which it never recovered. There was, 
Lowever, an even more decisive reason for the failure 


of the Spanish style : a series of sumptuary laws were 
enacted and these met with an unusual measure of 
success, for the bourgeoisie, as is shown in a series of 
very useful illustrations, had its own form of dress 
and so had the common people. Thus there was no 
pressure from below to force the fashion into per- 
petual development. We find a certain rigidity and 
lack of invention and when innovations do appear 
at home they come from abrcad. 

France, never entirely ready to submit to Spanish 
influence, always inclined to freer and more seductive 
modes, was also a country of less clearly defined 
classes and more widely distributed wealth. M. 
Andre Blum describes the failure of the sumptuary 
laws of Henri IV and Louis XIII and wisely remarks 
that this failure was in a sense fortunate. Fashion, 
in fact, depends upon the failure of such laws and 
upon a continual process of emulation between classes 
or between sections within one class. Sufficiently 
aristocratic to provide a model of elegance, the 
French were still sufficiently frondeurs to challenge 
all settled authorities. The result was a continual 
flow of frivolous inventions which made Paris the 
capital of the mode for both sexes. The triumph of 
French luxury over Spanish stateliness was to be 
made final by Louis XIV in whose reign Madrid was 
at last constrained to accept the fashions of Versailles; 
but the victory of France was already apparent before 
Rocroi. 

This sartorial conflict between two aristocratic 
systems, the one rigid and the other flexible, makes a 
rewarding subject for study; on this account alone 
these attractive monographs are to be recommended. 


QUENTIN BELL. 











FACTORY 
OF THE 


nw factory manager will agree that to run 
a factory properly with out-of-date, in- 
efficient equipment is quite impossible. But 
— as any housewife will tell you — exactly the 
ame thing is true when it comes to running 
i home. 

Today, with the extra difficulties of ration- 
ing, rising prices and shortages all round, every 
British housewife fully deserves any help that 
she can possibly get. 

It is, therefore, a source of great satisfaction 

us at Hoover Limited that our electric 
leaners and washing machines are doing so 
uch to relieve unnecessary domestic drudgery. 


HOOVER 





WHAT?’S TRUE OF THE 


IS TRUE 
HOME 


There are, however, large numbers of homes 
where the mother of the family still has to do 
the cleaning and washing by hard manual 
labour — often at the expense of her health and 
other duties. This is a social evil which we 
believe should no longer exist in this country. 

We look forward, therefore, to the day 
when, with purchase tax abolished and free 
supplies of raw materials available, we shall 
be able to maintain maximum production of 
both cleaners and washing machines and 
supply these essential pieces of equipment 
to all sections of the community at the lowest 
possible prices. 


LIMITED 





Makers of Electric Cleaners, Washing Machines, F.H.P. Motors, Commutators, etc. 


sot: PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 
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SIR, IRISH REBELLION 


S. M. Toyne makes a slip in his article on Gu 
Fawkes and the Gunpowder Plot (November) whe 
he writes “ the failure of the Irish rebellion (in 1598 
had made Philip wary ”’. 

The Irish Rebellion had not failed in 1598. A 
a matter of fact, Hugh O’Neill was then at th 
height of his power. In August of that year h 
inflicted at the Yellow Ford the worst defeat on th 
Queen’s army that it ever suffered in Ireland. Hi 
victory had the direct opposite effect on Phili 
to that mentioned by your contributor. The new 
of it was one of the few consolations Philip receive 
on his deathbed. The event is correctly describe: 
in Lytton Strachey’s ‘' Elizabeth and Essex ”’. 

The failure of the Irish Rebellion did not tak 
place until 1601, when O’Neill was defeated a 
Kinsale. 

Yours, etc., 
SEAMUS O’ NEILL, 
Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 


SIR, THE JAMESON RAID 


There is an error of a year in one item of your 
December-January Historical Calendar. Th 
Jameson Raid was launched on 29th December 
1895 ; the first shots between raiders and Boer 
were exchanged late on 31st December; and o1 
2nd January, 1896, the raiding party surrendered. 


Yours, etc., 
M. R. D. Foor, 
Oxford. 


Sir, SMITHS OF NOTTINGHAM 


In his interesting article on Nottingham (October 
Dr. Chambers makes no mention of the pioneering 
Banking House of Smith, whose Nottingham Ban! 
preceded that of any other in the Provinces by mor 
than half a century. 

The orphan son of a yeomarf living in the nearb 
village of Titheby, young Thomas Smith had bee: 
brought to Nottingham by his guardian in Crom 
well’s day to live within the precincts of the Castk 
There he became friendly with the Master Gunne: 
Laurence Collin, whose daughter, Fortune, he wa 
to marry. Established in business as a Mercer, h 
became an Alderman of the City, and when he died 
he left to his widow and five young children a n 
inconsiderable fortune. 

The eldest of these sons, also named Thoma 
soon began to make a mark in the world. Althoug 
still in his early twenties, in addition to his busine 
as a Mercer, he began taking money on depos: 
from his customers and adopting a system then nev 
in this country, but which is now familiarly know 
as Banking. When he died, in 1728, two of h 
brothers carried on the banking business: Abr>! 
Smith in Nottingham, and Samuel in Londo 
Smith’s Bank, now incorporated in the Nation’! 
Provincial Bank Ltd., is still quartered at the origin | 
address in London: No. 1, Lombard Street. 

From this romantic beginning in Nottingha™: 
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as sprung a great family of Smiths which, for more 
han 200 years, has been closely identified with 
|most every important financial institution in the 
ity of London. 
Yours, etc., 
AYTOUN ELLIs, 
Lewes, Sussex. 


IR, THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR 


I should be glad if you would correct an unfortu- 
ite misprint in my letter in the December issue. 
t gives the date of the beginning of the Hundred 
ears War as 1328, whereas I wrote, or meant to 
rite, 1338, the year when Edward III landed on 
he Continent and began to marshal his forces. 

Yours, etc., 
ALFRED H. BURNE, LT.-COL., 
London, W.8. 


»IR, LOOSE-LEAF HISTORY 


I read with interest the letter by Mr. Norman 
R. Stone on a Loose-leaf reference for History, as 

have compiled such booklets during 30 years, 
loose-leaf. An important point is Standard Size and 
tandard punch-holes, so that leaves can be exchanged 
by fellow-students, or duplicated, and kept compact. 
| favour 10 by 8 and 8 by 5, and punch-holes 8 cms. 

I have for 25 years made a Collection (11 by 83, 
no punch-holes) of Pictures, cuttings pasted up 
Period, History, Costume, Portraits, Battles), cut 


from old magazines (Connoisseur, Life, Apollo, etc., 
Gallery cards) ; no words except subject and date ; 


il annalated (in strict year-order) ; 150 folders of 
40-100 prints in each folder ; A.D. 1300 to A.D. 1900. 
lo browse through folder 1782 or 1632-5 is to get 

good impression of living in that period, and the 


Collection is useful as reference for Artists, Films, 


stage, etc. I should like to know of similar collec- 


tions, to exchange duplicates, notes, etc. 


There are two factors discouraging the collecting 
such pictures: (1) Very few costume pictures 
rinted bear a date, even when the painting itself is 
ted or when the artist’s diary gives its date ; 
Costume pictures are so often (see November 
mber) printed back-to-back and therefore im- 

sible to cut out and paste into position. 

Yours, etc. 
Louis LOYNES, 

Streatham, S.W.16. 





BINDING “ HISTORY TODAY” 


Readers who wish to have their copies 
for 1951 bound should address them 
with an appropriate remittance to the 
Publisher. Orders will be dealt with in 
Strict rotation. Prices are as follows :— 
In half-leather 17s.; in rexine 13s. 
Indexes will be supplied free of cost. 


The Publisher, “ History Today”, 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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THE PAST 116 YEARS 


have seen 


THE 


LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LONDON 


AND 


GLOBE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


rise to a position of importance 
far beyond the dreams of its 
founders. To-day, more than 
ever, the name “Liverpool & 
London & Globe” stands for 
sound dependable insurance 
protection—fire, life, accident, 
motor, marine and _ aviation. 


Head Office: | Lo n don: 
1 Dale Street | (Chief Office) 
Liverpool 2} 1 Cornhill E-C:3 














HISTORY TODAY 


History Today is published on the second Friday of 
each month. Annual Subscription 30s. post free ; 
United States and Canada, $5.00. The next issue 
will appear on February 8th. 


CONTENTS IN EARLY ISSUES WILL 
INCLUDE : 


A contribution on English Seventeenth-Century 
History by Arthur Bryant. 

Blenheim ; An English Palace by Laurence Whistler. 

Minoan Civilization by Charles Seltman. 


The American Revolution Reconsidered by Eric 
Robson. 


Britain and China; the Amherst and Macartney 
Missions by G. H. LeMay. 
BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS : 
Spencer Perceval by Roger Fulford. 
Lord Chatham by J. H. Plumb. 
Wellington by Charles Stuart. 
Gladstone by A. F. Thompson. 


BRITISH TOWNS AND CITIES XI AND XII : 
Swindon by John Betjeman. 
Dublin by Maurice Craig. 


HISTORIANS RECONSIDERED V AND VI: 
Michelet by W. F. Knapp. 
Treitschke by James Joll. 
London, 1900-1951 by D. W. Brogan. 
The Armstrongs of the Scottish Border, 1580-1603 
by J. J. Bell. 
Charles I and the Fens by I.. E. Harris. 
Fames Harrington and Oceana by Max Thompson. 
Thomas Paine by Adrian Brunel. 


The Pharisees and fesus by Robert Graves and 
Joshua Podro. 


NOTES ON 
CONTRIBUTORS 


VICTOR ALLAN, contributor to numerous periodicals 
on historical and literary subjects. Publications 
include A Dunwich Tapestry and East Anglian 
Enchantment, an anthology of East Anglian 
literature. 


EMILE DE GROOT, Lecturer in Modern History in the 
University of Durham. Author of articles on 
The Twilight of National Socialism in Germany, 
1943-45, the revolutions of 1848, Anglo-German 
rivalries in Zanzibar, 1885-86, etc., etc. 


HUGH LATIMER, St. Paul’s and Merton College, 
Oxford. Contributor to economic and financial Press. 


D. H. PENNINGTON, Lecturer in the Department of 
History, Manchester University. Contributed Earl 
Grey to issue of May, 1951. 


CHARLES SELTMAN, LITT.D., Fellow of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge ; University Lecturer in _ Classics. 
Contributed A Mine of Statues to issue of January, 
1951, Delphi I and II to August and September 
issues. 


ARTHUR WALEY, LITT.D., author and _ translator. 
Contributed The Fall of Lo-Yang and A Chinese 
Poet in Central Asia to issues of April and November, 
I95I, respectively. 


NOTES ON 
FURTHER READING 


EGYPT AND EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
by Emile de Groot. H. Dodwell: The Founder 
of Modern Egypt, a study of Muhammad Ali. 
(Cambridge, 1931.); J. Hall: England and the 
Orleans Monarchy (London, 1912), Chapters VII 
and VIII; H. Temperley : England and the Near 
East: The Crimea (London, 1936), Book II; 
W.L. Langer: European Alliances and Alignments 
(New York, reprinted 1939), Chapters VIII and 
IX; The Diplomacy of Imperialism (New York, 
1935), Chapters IV and XVI; C. de Freycinet : 
La question d’Egypte (Paris, 1905) ; Earl of Cromer: 
Modern Egypt (London, 1908); Winston S. 
Churchill: The River War, an historical account 
of the reconquest of the Sudan (London, 1899) ; 
A. B. Theobald: The Mahdiya. A history of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1881-1899 ; Lady G. Cecil : 
Life of Robert, 3rd Marquess of Salisbury. 


BRITISH TOWNS AND CITIES :X : Chipping Campden, 
by Donald Pennington. P. C. Rushen: The History 
and Antiquities of Chipping Campden ; C. R. Ash- 
bee : Craftsmanship in Competitive Industry ; Hugh 
Ross Williamson: The Silver Bowl, an historical 
novel. 


THE CAOUTCHOUC OF COMMERCE, by Hugh Latimer. 
J. Ferguson: All about Rubber and Gutta Percha 
(Colombo, 1899); H. R. Ridley: The History of 
ihe Evolution of the Cultivated Rubber Industry, 
reprint from the Bulletin of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association, January 1928; H. A. Wickham: On 
the Plantation, Cultivation and Curing of Para 
Indian Rubber, London, 1908; A. Wright and 
H. A. Cartwright: 20th Century Impressions of 
British Malaya, London, 1908; Ed. D. Stence: 
Lectures on India Rubber, London, 108; W. 
Wicherley: The Whole Art of Rubber Growing, 
London, 1911 ; Sir F. Swettenham: Footprints in 
Malaya, London, 1942. 


THE PRINCE OF POYAIS, by Victor Allan. John 
Francis : The Chronicles of the Course of the Stock 
Exchange, London, 1849; The Annual Register 
for the year 1823; Alfred Hasbrouck: Foreign 
Legionaries in the Liberation of Spanish South 
America, New York, 1928 ; G. Hippisley : Narrative 
of the Expedition to the Rivers Orinoco and Apure 
in South America, London, 1819; William D. 
Mahony: Campaigns and Cruises in Venezuela 
and New Granada from 1817 to 1830, 3 vols., 
London, 1831 ; Elizabeth Waugh: Simon Bolivar, 
Collins. 
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